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dy in such a nation as Britain, tor every 
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majority in the Commons. JLeall it an Irish 
tiayority, because nearly all the members from 
Ireland took the opposition benches, with 
O°’Connel at their lead; and because, without 
their votes, the majority would have been on 
the other side, and would have sustained the 
nunistry, "Though this change once more 
placed Lord Melbourne at the head of his 
Majesty *s government, it Was manifest to every 
one, that he could not hold his place, without 
the aid of the Catholic delegation, which was 
the makeweight which compelled Sir Robert 
Peel to resign. ‘Phis delegation, it was sup- 
posed, would adhere to O’Connel, whatever 
line of poliey he might think fit to pursue; and 
that, of course the new ministry virtually held 
their places by his sutferance. This was ve- 
hemeutly reiterated, not only by the Conserva- 
tive press, but in the debates of Parliament. 
Ministers were charged with haying sold them- 
selves for places and power, to the popish and 
wily agitator of Ireland. It was true they had 
not taken him into the Cabinet; but their ene- 
ies said, it was because they dare uot do it, 
and insisted, that he was behind the scenes, 
wielding a far more tremendous and fatal in- 
fluence, than he could have done, with any one 
of the seals in his keeping. This was so often 


upon the Institution with suspicion. Avents of} 
other Western institutions have considered it} 
their duty to caution the community about pat-! 
ronizing an enterprise which appeared to them | 
entirely visionary. We anticipated ditiiculties | 
at the outset, and our anticipations have been 
fully realized. We do not complain that ob- 
jections have been urged to the plan of the In-! 
stitution, but we are sorry that those wlio have } 
stated what they supposed to be facts, have in | 
many instances, stated what was not true. 

The friends of the Institution have been 
faulty in this respect, as well as others. It is) 
one of the evidences of human depravity, and | 
one which we frequently meet with, that even | 
good men will sometimes show, by their par- 


| tiality for the phraseology they employ, in de- 


| scribing a thing which they dislike, that they 


and so tauntingly cast in the teeth of the Pre- | 


mier, in the House of the Lords, that he thought 
it necessary to deny the charge in toto; and he 
retorted upon the opposition with great bold- 
ness and severity, that when they were in pow- 
er, they were ready enough to court that very 
alliance, the groundless suspicion of which, in 


another quarter, now struck them with so tmuch | 


| isted, 


That the ministry had made any direct | 


pledges, or overtures to O’Connel, to secure 
his support, is not at all likely—nay, that their 
policy with regard to Ireland was in many re- 
spects heaven wide from his, is certain;—but 
that they wanted his vote and his influence, no 
one can question; and that his opposition might 


have been fatal to them, is not at all improba- 
ble. 


between the two great political parties in the | 


Commons, which enabled him to turn the scales 


either way—it was this, infinitely more than | 


his talents, that made him the object of univer- 
sal attention and solicitude, And yet, O°Con- 
nel is aman of great abilities. He would be 
kuown and have influence in any supposable 
state of the country. He is, in the English 
sense of the term, exceedingly clever. Asa 
bar room orator, he has perhaps no superior; 
and as a parliamentary speaker, he has but few 
equals, [heard him more than onee, under 
very favorable circumstances to judge of the 
character of his elocution, and the versatility of 
his powers. He is a stout, athletic man, with 
a raven black eye—full face—regular features, 
and a shrewd jesuitieal east of countenance. 
He has a good voice and commands it perfectly, 
iu the largest public halls of the metropolis. 
There is a good deal of the [rish vehemenee in 
his manner, especially when exeited, as he 
often is—but even then, he rarely loses the 
command of himself, in any perceptible degree 
—his thanheriscou nanding—soine tithes vrace- 
fil—otten insinuating, and always earnest and 
forcible, 


every 


His quick and piercing eye speaks— 
muscle of his Pace spre aks--a sortoft half du- 
bioussmile commonly plays upon his lips; andthe 
lurking sneer is ever ready at his bidding. No 
man, i think, can hear O'Connell for half an 
hour, Without per ivene that ho has profonndly 


nature 


At 


, and kuows better than 
man how to touch the great 
uid action, ina p ypular as- 
inky has a wondertul pow- 
iself to all classes of his 
le ean reason, if he pleases, with 
great power of argument and felicity of illustra- 
tion—or he ean chirm with the classical ele- 
gance of lis dietion, He can draw blood with 
the keen his satire, alinost without 
seeming to touch his opponent, Or he can over- 
Whelm him with a torrent of ridicule. Few 
can rise higher, in strains of real eloquence, 
and none can descend lower in coarse and vul- 
gur abuse. 

No man, in any country, talks louder about 
liberty and equality, than Daniel O’Connel; 
tad he may be a true patriot. ‘That he loves 
Ireland, and would be glad to see it indepen- 
dent of the English crown, | have no question; 
but that he would retuse the Dictatorship him- 
self, is a good deal more than I should dare to 
say, inhisfavor, One thing Llikein him. He 
is never ashamed of his religion. He is ready, 
everywhere, and on all occasions, to avow his 
attachment to the Romish faith. With his sin- 
cerity Lhave nothing to do, His professions 
are decided and consistent. [wish | could say 
as much, of all men in public stations, who em- 
brace a purer faith. It is impossible that the 
Protestant Dissenters of Great Britain should 
have any religious sy inpathies with Daniel 
O’Connel; and it is extremely doubtful whether, 
as a body, they have any contidence in his po- 
litical integrity: aud yet, they invite him to 
great dinners in’ Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
elsewhere, and they cannot refrain from cheer- 
ing him, when he comes into their meetings, 
forthe diffusion of popular education, or the 
protection of re ious liberty. 

Yours sincerely. 
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Education. 
For the Boston Recorder. 

OBERLIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Mr. ‘Tracy,—In your remarks on the ‘* Cir- 
cular” of the Oberlin Institute, inserted in 
your paper of the Sth inst. you express the 
opinion that there is no diiliculty in getting cor- 
reet information before your readers, respect- 
ing the merits of that Seminary. From this 
we infer your willingness to open your columns 
to further conmunic itions, calculated to de- 
velope the character of an institution which 
has put forth its claims to publie patronage; 
and that your own remarks will be of such a 
character, as to allay prejudice, if you should 
be convineed of its existence. Having been 
«l with the Oberlin enterprise, from 
uning, and feeling no sinall share of re- 
lity respecting some of the internal ar- 
rangements of the Institution, | deem it no less 
a privilege, than a duty, to attempt an expla- 
nation of some things thet appear to be misun- 
derstood, and sugyest a few thoughts 
for the consideration of your readers, in addi- 
tion to those contained in the Cireular. All 
we wish is, to hase the Institution known, in 
its true character; then, if it is not found wor- 
thy of patronage, let itdie. It is, surely, one 
recommendation of it, that those who are best 
inted with it, are cheerful in bestow- 
upon it. Itis true, no doubt, 
and ye hay s the. jority, of those 
N Ragland, who rly pat- 
tion, no wish 


come 


als »> to 


thst 


forine 
they had 
for other purposes. But J 

ld no if they knew 

things It is not to he expected, 
however, thet all willapprove., Some features 
of the Institution were objye ected to, in the be- 
ginning, by one class of individuals; and in the 
progress of the work, measures were adopted 
that have been d sit] proved by another class. 
Unfounded reports have been put in circulation, 
which would be very likely to be listened to, 


miy are. 
' 
i 


| ly astuall Trish and believed, by those v he are already looking 


} 
are determined to have it a bad thing, at all) 


events. And again, when they are describing , 
a thing which they like, and wish to have oth- 
ers think as they do, and the obvious facts in 
the case are not sufficient for their purpose, 
they will borrow, from the phantasims of their 
own imaginations, enough to supply the defi-| 
ciency. ‘The missionary cause, and the cause | 
of revivals, and almost every other department | 
of Christian enterprise, has suffered in this way. 
I will now proceed to explain, in reference 
to your inquiries. The report to which you} 
allude, respecting males and females having 
been seated, alternately, at the common table, 
and the seats of the gentlemen being changed 
from time to time, so that each one might enjoy | 
the privilege of sitting next to a lady, is with-| 
out foundation. No such practice has ev er ex-| 
The boarding department has been | 
under the immediate superintendence of myself | 
and wife, most of the time, from the beginning; | 
the seats of the boarders were assigned by us, | 
and we must have had an opportunity to know } 
as much about the matter as ‘‘ visitors,” at) 
least. The same individual, to whom the com-| 
munity are indebted for the report above alluded 


al to ( | to, ** reported” other things of a still more dis-| 
It was his fortunate position, therefore, | 


paraging character that were equally untrne, | 

Mr. Tracy thinksthe students at Oberlin have 
been too much engaged in disseminating ** prin-) 
ciples:” and that the fact of their having been 
thus employed, shows that a fundamental error 
is there entertained, on the subject of education. | 
The Circular states, that the Faculty as wellas) 
the students, have been laboring in the commu- 
nity; and when it is recollecte | that there is 


| one long vacation in that institution, instead of 


| transaction, it 


, sorships should find that their money is 


two short ones, as in most others, it will be per- 
ceived, that the Faculty and students, if they 
are disposed, may accomplish much, in the va- 
rious departments of Christian enterprise, with- 
out interfering with a regular and proper course 
of study. The Faculty at Oberlin is wot com- 
posed of noviees, and they would not be very 
likely to educate such, 

I will now remark, in reference to the tinan- 
cial concerns. In the beginning, there were 
500 acres given to the Institution as a donation, 
This was for the farming establishment. For 
the accommodation of families, who were in- 
vited to settle around the Institution, 5.000 acres 
were purchased at $1,50 per acre. “This land 
was sold out to colonists at an advance of SI80 
per acre, except about 300 acres which were 
retained and added to the farm of the Institute. 
Since that time, other lands have been | 
ed, so that the farm of the Institute now con-! 
tains about 1,000 acres. At the time the said 
families engaged to go tothe woods of ¢ Jberlin, | 
they considered the advance which they engage 
ed to pay on the land, as a kind of donation to 
the Institution. ‘The colonists have since 
scribed to the funds of the Institute, something 
more than $6,000. ‘They are mostly in mode- 
rate circumstances, and have not yet paid but a 
small part of their subseriptions. [ <liall not 
be able to state the exact sum, that has been 
received from the community, but probably 
something less than $30,000. The delit of the 
Institute amounts to about $20,000, Say then, 
the Institution has expended, of the eommuni- 
ty’s funds, $50,000, Now ifthe property of the 
Institution is worth that money, asa pecuniary 
may be said, that so far as the 
community is concerned, he Inoney lias heen 
lost. We wish that these who have contribu- 
ted to the funds of the Institution, and are not 
entirely satisfied, would go and examine for 
themselves. 

In regard to the New York subseription, for 
the support of professors, the sum and <ubstance 
of the matter, is this: A number of individuals 
in the city of New York engaged to pay to the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute, for the support of 
professors, the several sums annexed to their! 
names, amounting to $4,800 a year; with the 
understanding that the salary of each professor 
should be $600. This subscription was to be 
made out, in quarterly payments, and to con-! 
tinue as long as the ability of the subscriber 
would allow. and the Institution should con-| 
tinue to sustain such a character, as that he 
could conscientiously support. it. These sub- 
seribers, IL conclude, would have no oljcction to 
their names being published; and I should have 
no hesitation in repeating them, if they were in 
mind, ‘They are men who do not court noto- 
riety in their acts of charity, but manifest a de- 
sire to use the means they ft doing 
yood, in such a way as will be pleasing to God, | 
This, to be sure, is a new way to support: pro- 
fessors, and time alone will determine whether 
good or evil is to result from it. Thus far it 
works well, and so long as it does so, it will 
doubtless be continued. It is not certain that) 
some evidence will not result from it, going to 
show, that there is a better way to support pro- 
fessors than the investment of permanent funds. 
If those who would otherwise establixh profes-| 
worth 


irchas- 


sub- 


possess 


| more to use than the simple interest, they may 


prefer to pay a yearly subseription for the sup- 
port of a professor, and retain the capital in 
their own hands. It is not certain that if pro- 
fessors were thrown upon a foundation for sup. | 
port somewhat similar to that of pastors, they 
would not be excited to additional promptitude, | 
and faithfulness, in the discharge of their duties, 
The relation existing between a professor and 
a Christian brother who should afford him a 
yearly support, would be of a very interesting 
character, and it is presumed would have some | 
influence on the prefessor. But have we no 
reason to believe, that he woull ordinarily be 
influenced in a way to make him more useful? 
If there should be those who cannot give their 
money to the Oberlin Institute because the pro- 
fessors are not supported by permanent funds, 
solteit. And ifthe Committee of the Pastoral 
Association cannot recommend! our lo<itution 
to the churches, because permanent lessor. 
ships are not established, so be it. We should 
like the recommendation of that C nittee; 
but we have long since committed the 


Institue 
tion to the care of our Heavenly Father. He 
has provided for it bitherto; and so long as he 
has need of it, he will take care of it. 

To any who may be disposed to lo 
lv at the character and claims of the 
Collegiate Institute, let me address tl 
ing considerations, 

There are, connected with the Oberlin Insti- 
tute, and its auxiliaries, more than three hun- 
dred vouth, of both sexes, w ho, while pre paring 
for fulure usefulness, are improve 
ing the opportunity they may have, of present) 
usefulness. Forthe double purpose, therefore, 


condid- 
Oberlin 
follow- 


desirous of 


of sustaining themselves, and doing good, they 
expect to Improve the opportunities they may 
have for teaching school. ‘The vacations in 
the Institution are so arranged, that this object 
can be secured without interfering with their 
course of study. ‘The plan of educating the 
sexes together, is admirably adapted to promote 
the interests of common school education. 
The young men go out and teach in the winter, 
and the young ladies take the same schools and 
continue them through the summer. All train- 
ed under the same system—partial to the same 
school books—having a mutual regard for each 
other, and not inclined, as is frequently the case 
in other cireumszances, for a teacher to demol- 
ish, as far as possible, what was done by his 
or her predecessor, The Faculty have oppor- 
tunity to give such a direction to the whole 
system, as the case may require. So far as the 
welfare of our country is connected with com- 
mon education at the West, we consider that 
every patriot, as well as every Christian and 
philanthropist, is called upon to sustain efforts 
so promising in their results. 

The class of individuals we propose to edu- 
eate, is that which, when educated, will be most 
likely to he active and useful in the work of be- 
nevolence. It has already been ascertained, 
that indigent young men, when educated, are 
more useful than the sons of the rich. So far 
as we have had experience at Oberlin, the same 
remark will apply to the other sex. And who 


is open to those young ladies in the communi- 
ty, whose hearts burn with a desire to do good, 
but cannot to the extent of their desires, for 
want of a thorough education? We are en- 
deavoring to afford them such facilities for 
manual labor, that they can defray the greater 
vart of the expense of an education themselves, 
t is a great, and difficult work. We want 
your counsel and your prayers, and some of 
your money. If the plan succeeds, the results 
will be glorious, 

We are engaged in no party or sectari- 
an enterprise. If we did not honestly —be- 
lieve we could more effectually advance the 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour in this way 
than in any other, we would abandon the pro- 
Jeet, at once. ‘This institution was the ofi- 
spring of prayer. It has been nurtured by 
prayer. The course that has been pursued, 
however objectionable to many, has been taken 
because the directors could not conscientiously 
take any other. They felt that if they should 
do so, they should offend the Lord, whom they 
depeuded on for the means of carrying on the 
work. ‘The work was undertaken with the 
hope of increasing the number and the qualifi- 
cations of those who are to enter into the great 
harvest. If funds are provided, there is the 
fairest prospect of accomplishing this object. 
The greater part of the students connected with 
the Oberlin Institute and its auxiliaries, would 
never have been educated, if some opportunity 
had not been presented for them to sustain 
themselves principally, by their own etlorts. 
They would not have applied for aid trom the 
Education Society, because they felt as an in- 
dividual once expressed, respecting himself; 
“Tdo not know as I shall be worth raising.” 
But those who are afraid they shall not be 
worth raising, are usually, the most useful 
men. There is a multitude of young men in 
the land, who might be educated, if they were 
furnished with the facilities of doing cousidera- 
ble in sustaining themselves. ‘The Education 
Soclety provides for all that come to them; 
but still, there is a great lack. ‘The whole 
heathen world is opening before us, and we 
behold the fields all ready for the harvest; but 
the laborers are not to be found. Shall these 
youth that have already discovered a mind,and 
heart, suited to the work, be helped forward, 
and by and by sent into the field, or shall they 
be sent back to their farms and shops’ Do 
vou say, Ido not like all that has been done at 
Oberlin? Lean say the same. ‘The men who 
are engaged in the work are fallible men. We 
are not as wise and holy as we ought to be, to 
carry on so great and ditficulta work. ‘The 
students are not so entirely under the influ- 
ence of the Gospel of Christ, as those ought to 
be who are preparing te go into the Lord's 
Vineyard, 

Other institutions have their imperfections 
also. But it may be that we have been more 
faulty than others. Let it be so. We would 
make this an additional reason, why you should 
join the enterprize. We want not only your 
money, but your counsel and your prayers, If 
Oberlin is not what it ought to be, perhaps you 
can make it what it should be. A very many 
in the vicinity of the Institution, will testify to 
the good that has been already done; but you 
can increase its usefulness. He who now ad- 
dresses you, might, like yourselves, have had a 
house anda home for himself and companion,but 
for expending his resources upon the object 
Which he wishes you to patronize. If be had 
withheld these efforts, and sought after bis own 
comfort and convenience, when the heathen 
should come up to the Judgment, in all their 


guilt, ready to be banished forever from the 
presence of God, he would have seen that he | 


could have saved many of them through the in- 
strumentalities that he had the ability to pre- 
vide. And how is it with you?) Dear brother, 
dear sister, will you see souls condemned to 
everlasting death, that you might have saved? 
I think you have here an opportunity of decid- 
ing the momentous question. 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1836. Puicto P. Stewart. 





Religious. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
FOURTH OF JULY. 

It may not be uninteresting to the Christian 
community, to see a brief statement of the man- 
ner in which the Sabbath Schools belonging to 
five congregations in and about South Read- 
ing, observed the day of American Indepen- 
dence, 

By previous arrangement, the superinten- 
dents, teachers and scholars of the five Sabbath 
Schools met at the town hall in South Reading, 
at 21-2 P. M.: and, being arranged, marched 
in regular possession down the Common, and 
took a cireuit upto the Congregational meet- 
inghouse at 3, when they were seated by classes, 


filling all the body pews, and some of the wall | 


pews of the spacious edifice, with teachers and 
scholars, 
appearance of it, there were probably more 
than 1,200 people assembled on the occasion. 
This is the second time these schools and this 
community have noticed the fourth of July in 
this manner; and they are encouraged to con- 
tinue a somewhat similar practice. 

Four addresses were made by as many min- 
jisters, of the length of from ten to fifteen min- 
utes each, to parents, teacuers, scholars and 
the assembly. Between the addresses, were 
appropriate prayers and singing; im all of 
which, more or less notice was taken of the In- 
dependence of the U. S. 4. Aud it is believed 
that general sati<faction was given to the large 
and respectoble assembly. 

While the writer of this would suggest as an 


improvement of the above plan, to have more | 


of the time occupied in direct addresses to su- 
perintendents, teachers and scholars, he would 
inquire whether it woul! not be very desirable, 








‘the want of that stimulus which 


Notwithstanding the rain, and the | 


| definite conclusion. 


| hearts are not enlisted. 
| estranged from the subject, and if they think of 


that every Fourth of July should be observed 
by all people, in this, or in some other religious 
manner? It has been observed in some such 
manner, in some other places. May it continue 
to be, and brief reports of the same be publish- 
ed for the good of the people, 

May not the day be redeemed; taken out of 
the hands of those, who are disposed to cele- 
brate the day after the manner of heathen fes- 
tivals? 

Is it the hand of God, which we acknowledge 
in the gift of eur Independence? And does not 
this important truth very strongly suggest the 
propriety, as well as duty, of observing the day, 
and of observing it in such manner as to do him 
honor, and hence suited to retain his favor? 
Unless we honor him, he will not perpetuate 
our freedom, and its associated blessings. 

Besides; how much evil is done by the ordi- 
nary celebrations of the day! “'The National 
Intelligencer is satisfied that the number killed 
and wounded on the late anniversary of Inde- 
pendance, has not been less than fifty:” ‘about 
the usual number on these occasions.’ And 

verhaps many that come not to our knowledge. 
To say nothing of the good done by a religious 
observance of the day, how much evil would 
be avoided! If we may judge of the propriety 
and utility of such celebrations by the alacrity 
with which the schools assemble, by the smiling 
countenaneces they wear when together, and by 


. 3 | the general interest manifested through these 
will refuse to extend aid, to an institution that | 


little communities, we may and must decide in 
their favor. So judges : 
An Eve ano Ear Witness. 





PIOUS PHYSICIANS, 

The excellent Mr. Hervey, writing to the 
physician of an infirmary, says—‘ Are you in- 
clined, dear Sir, to give the poor creatures all 
the instruction in the Christian religion you 
are capable of ?—We take you at your word; 
and henceforth look upon you as an associate 
in our great work. Ina warfare of such un- 
speakable importance, we are glad to strength- 
en our foree by the accession of every ally; 
much more of such an auxiliary, as will be re- 
garded by the patients with such an uncommon 
degree of attention and pleasure. Nor can I 
think it any wise inconsistent with the office of 
a physician, any derogation from the dignity of 
his character, to feel the pulse of the soul, to 
examine into the symptoms of spiritual mala- 
dies, to ask exploring questions concerning the 
habits of the mind, and preseribe accordingly, 
either for the purging off the peccant humors 
of vice, or corroborating the relaxed powers of 
grace,” 

We hope these suggestions will be considered 
by gentlemen of the medical profession. ‘They 
possess facilities fur benefiting souls in certain. 
cases, which are entirely beyond the reach of 
even ministers of the gospel. There are cases 
of sickness, and seasons in common. sickness, 
when none but the physician and purse ean 
properly have aceess to the patient. How im- 
portant then, that he should kindly and faith- 
fully ‘* minister to a mind diseased.” We have 
known one such physician, “ of blessed memo- 
rv: and we love to think of him, and the re- 
deemed souls whom he doubtless met in heaven; 
and others, who will follow him thither, who 
owed their deliverence trom sin, under God, to 
his affectionate and faithful instrumentality. 
We have no doubt he was more successful in 
healing bodily maladies in consequence of this 
care for the soul; nor will the assertion appear 
at all incredible to any who consider the recip- 
rocal influence of mind and body on each other. 
Let physicians think of this subjeet, and appre- 
ciate their opportunities to do good to the im- 
mortal spirit; for their responsibility is com- 
mensurate with their opportunities, 

(Christian Mirror. 





From the Charleston Observer, 
INATTENTIVE HEARERS, 

The causes of inattention are ** multiform 
aud mixed.” Is some cases it arises from the 
monotonous train of thought in the preacher— 
the want of interest which he manifests in his 
subject—the dullness of his manner—the luke- 
warmness of his address—and a familiarity 
with his principal topics and leading proposi- 
tions. While in others it is occasioned by a 
display of reasoning without its power—by the 
appearance of fervor without its heart—and by 
an affectation of earnestness which seeks to 
move the passions without first enlightening 
the understanding. ‘These are where 
the attention of an audience is apt to flag for 
the mind al- 
most invariably demands. It behoves Minis- 
ters, then, to look well to their matter, and to 
their manner, and to their spirit, when they 
see evidences of inattention in those whom they 
are called to address; for it is possible that the 
evil may exist in themselves rather than in their 
hearers. Or at least that they are chargeable 
with a portion of the inattention which they 
perceive in others. 

But hearers are often inattentive when these 
causes do not exist. The most faithful and la- 
borious and able preachers find among their 
auditors many who scem to have assembled for 
no other purpose than to while away an hour 
of that time which hangs heavily upon them. 
Instead of having their minds intent upon the 
subject under discussion,one is engaged im caleu- 
lations of profit or loss—another in balancing 
the probabilities of success in some anticipated 


cases 


| speculation or adventure; another in making 


comments upon passing events, and still another 


| —and perhaps this embraces a large majority of 


attentive hearers—is thrown ina kind of reve- 

, half asleep and half awake—now catching 
a sentence uttered from the pulpit—now losing 
another in the vacuity of thought—and now a 
thousand incoherent images real and visionary 
flit across his mind in rapid succession and touch 
it so lightly in their passage that memory can- 
not recal them. For proof of this, ask, what 
was the text?—the text is forgotten, What 
was the subject? The subject is not remem- 
bered. What doctrine was illustrated or what 
duty was enforced?—It cannot be told, and all 
this by way of apology is usually attributed to 
atreacherous memory. Or if perchance the 
text after some effort is recalled, you can gath- 
er nothing more of the discourse trom one of 
your inattentive hearers. 
* If we would search for the root of the mat- 
ter we shall find that this inattention is partly 
the result #»f habit. ‘The mind has never been 
accustomed to fix itself upon any train of thought 
and pursue it with steadiness of purpose to a 
And hence is it that wea- 
riness is superinduced whenever the intellect 
of such persons is taxed, as it offen is,ina well 
arranged and able discourse. But this is not 
all. Jn their own feelings there is no congeni- 
ality with the truths w hich are uttered, Their 
Their affections are 


it at all it excites unpleasant sensations, Or per- 
haps they may be conscious of their own de- 
linquency—or of their own exposure to danger 
—and to avoid looking it full in the face, they 
strive to withdraw their thoughts from conside- 
rations which are unpleasant and the urging of 
which creates feelings of repugnauce, 

Now there are two cases in which attention 
is elicited, The first is where the truths of th: 
Gospel are loved and ardently loved, Then 


the mind is open to conviction. The hear 
pants after more knowledge of God and of his 
revealed will, and feasts upon those thoughts 
which are even familiar, drawing from them 

| richer and still richer nourishment, and thu- 

| is strengthened and encouraged and emboldened 
to do the will of God. ‘The other is, where th: 
inind is awakened to see that danger is real— 
or where the latent enmity of the heart puts on 
its vigor and strength. An impulse is thus 
given to the mind whieh it cannot resist. Othe: 
subjects cannot engross its thoughts. It must 
dwell upon the truths uttered, even though 
they may be hated and repelled. And one of 
two results ensues. There is either a renova- 
tion of heart—a subjection to the spirit of 
Christ—or the enmity is confirmed, and indit- 
ference supervenes, when the Spirit is with- 
| drawn, and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first. 

But is it not strange that Christians should 
| be inattentive, when the truths of that Gospel 
| to which they are indebted for life and salva- 

tion are proclaimed? Can they be inattentive, 
amd still retain the exercise of faith and hope 
and charity? Ifthey detect in themselves this 
spirit, is it not a sufficient reason for them to 
| examine the foundation upon which they are 
‘building? To ask themselves whether they 
have any title tothe endeared appellation by 
which they are called? And is it not strange 
also that sinners should be inattentive, when a 
subject of so much importance as salvation 
| through the Cross of Christ is presented before 
them? But strange as it is, the fact is indis- 
putable, and shows the alarming state of apa- 
thy respecting their immortal interests into 
| which they are fallen; and from which unless 
they are awakened before their death-kuell tolls, 
| they will then awake to hear their final sentence 
| and sink to everlasting ruin. Parvetvs. 





From the Christian Mirror 
WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 

Mr. Cummings,—Not many days since, 
while inquiring after the welfare of a distant 
Christian friend, (or one who has professed to 
be a Christian,) | was informed—and it was an 
awfully solemn fuet to my own mind, that th < 
beloved friend was almost an apostate trom th 
faith which she had professed. Not a little 
surprised, | enquired the cause of this ehange; 
for | had long known this friend apparently « 
devoted follower of Christ and member of His 
visible church. And I learned that sickne- 
had long confined her to her own bouse and 
within the circle of her own family, none of 
which were professedly pious. While thus se- 
cluded trom the world, shut out from Christian 
intercourse, and under the chastening band of 
God, she was neglecced by her Christian friends 
and neighbors, or, at least, thought herself neg- 
lected; and here alone, poring over human 
misery, and feeling this want of the kind visits 
and Christian consolation of her brethren and 
sisters in Christ, she began to say within her- 
self, if Christianity wili not lead ‘is possessors 
to sick chambers, and to the almost broker 
heart of a poor sick sister in Christ, then it 
not what it pretends to be; it is uot what Thad 
takgn it to be; and therefore | will renounce i 
** * Ah, deluded soul! because Christi 
neglect their duty wilt thou thus neglect thy 
Saviour, and ruin thy soul forever? 

But, Mr. Editor, where, | ask, is that ehurch 
of the living God? who have covenanted before 
God and angels and men to walk with all th 
brethren and sisters in all Christian tellowslup 
and kindness, sympathizing with those who are 
in affliction, administering to their hearts the 
consolutions of the gospel, visiting those w 
are sick, pouring upon them the bali of Gil 
and like the good Samaritan binding up the 
broken hearts, even with bands of love, ai 
pouring in the oil of holy joy. Yes, Sir, T re- 
peat the question, where are they? Are they, 
with all their hearts, seeking the welfare of tl 
church, stirring up one another to love and 
good works, and feeling and acting from di: 
to day just as Jesus Christ, who gave his life to 
redeem the chureh, would have them feel and 
act? Or are they, with multitudes of professing 
Christians, so deeply engaged in attending to 
their own secular affairs, and to worldly and 
political concerns, that they have no time to 
seek the things which be Jesus Christ's? 

Oh, Sir, Lask again, where is that ehureh of 
the living God, redeemed by the precious blood 
of a crucified and risen Saviour? Alas! hoy 
few there are even within its sacred enclosure, 
who are living out the true spirit and princi 
ples of our holy religion in real life. 

How few are there who, like Harlan Page, 
are living for God and not for themselves, and 
who like him are to enter heaven with the hoy« 
of sooner or later meeting not less than an bun- 
dred souls redeemed fom the power of sin and 
brought home to God, through their own indi- 
vidual effort. 

Oh let such a boon be mine, rather than oe}! 
| the conquests of earthly fame that were ever 
worn by mortals. 
| ‘The church seems to be strenuously conten- 
| ing about minor points, while the great snd 
| glorious work of bringing souls to Christ, and 
| of leading them on from one deg ee of grace to 

another seems to be almost overlooked. 
| I would not say that slavery with its ten thon- 
| sand direful and appalling evils; that Cathol'- 
| cism with all its portentous forebodings,or amie! 
titude of other important and exciting topic 
which might be named, should be overlooked 
and forgot. No, Sir. But I do say that the 
} cause of vital godliness in the church should 
| not be suffered to languish, while we, fT had «l- 
| most said, are fighting about the manner in 
which we shall attack these evils. Let the pro- 
| fessed followers of Christ come out from the 
| world, and Jet their light shine far and wide— 
| let them come to the gospel standard of holy 
| living, and their daily example will do more 
towards bringing this revolted world back to 
God, than all the preaching from the pulpit th 
has ever been performed since the world began, 
without the aid of such example, A Layua: 


NEVINS’ THOUGHTS, 

The man who lives in vain, lives worse than 
in vain. He who lives to no purpose, lives ty 
a bad purpose, 

What strange servants some Christians 
| —always at work for themselves, and ne 

doing any thing for Hin whom they call the 

Master! And what subjects, ever desiring to 

take the reins of government into their ewn 

handst 

It is one of the worst of error that thes 
another path of safety besides that of duty 

The danger of the impenitent i Pregurarty 
an! rapidly increasing, #- his who ts in the 
midst of a burning building, or under the power 
of a fatal disease. 

How many indulge a hope which they do 
not examine! 

Ifthe mere delay of hope—hope deferrs 
makes thé heart sick, what will the death «oi 
hope—its final am? total lisa ppointinen 
spair, do to it? 

The brightest blaze of intelligenee is of 
ealculably less valve than the smallest spark ol 
charity. 

Some things, which could not otherwise ! 
read in the book of nature. are legil le enoug! 


in it when the lamp of revelation is held up to it 
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SINGAPORE, 

Letters from Mr. Tracy, dated Dec, 31, 1835. 

After mentioning the state of the dispensary, where 
about thirty patients receive medica! attention daily, 
Mr. Tracy proceeds te notice the Meelings for ihe 
Chinese,— Operations of the Press. 

In the month of August Mr. Parker and my- 
self invited some of the Chinese who were best 
acquainted with Christianity, to meet us for 
friendly religious conversation. ‘Ten or twelve 
came, and more than half that nember expres- 
sed belief in Christ and a wish to be baptized 
and belong to his people. A weekly meeting 
with these individuals and a few others fas 
been continued till this time. “Their instraction 
in the feading and practical doctrines of the 
gospel has been chiefly aimed.at. 

In October a Bible class was commenced, 
which has been attended by nearly the same 
persons who attend the Sabbath evening meet- 
ing. There are generally fourteen -or fifteen 
present. I have had much satisfaction in at- 
tending these two meetings. ‘he constaut at- 


— a 


would not let them come, they at length said | peditions to the eastward afford opportunities | 
that the friars of the Latin convent had alarmed | which we have seldom or never had till most 
their parents by telling them that “ that Amer- recently, Tracts and books are torn away from 
ican woman, the teacher, was not a good wo- the distributors before they have time to open 
ian, and they had better beware of-committmg their packages; the avidity for our books is 
their children to her care; that she was not a most striking; and, instead of one, or two, or 
Greek, ner a Roman Catholic, nor an Arme-, three presses, we want a score, before we need | 
nian, nor a Jewess, nor a Moslem, nor anything; ; have many books in store for lack of readers. If | 
and that, moreover, her design was evil; that | true, it is a most interesting fact that Bhuddism | 
she intended by and by to steal the most prom- spread over China by means of books; and | 
ising of the girls, and send them away to her books, too that had no promise of a Divine 
own country, or else to sell them to the pasha.” blessing to accompany the reading of them.* | 
A brief conversation with the children, and with 2. Never were our books better adapted to | 
some of the parents, convinced them that these | accomplish the desired end than at present. | 
reports were perfectly unfounded and false; | Leang Afa’s tracts, at least many of them, are 
and the children, as soon as permitted, retained | beautifully simple; the later tracts from the pen | 
to their school with great joy. How long it | of the missionary at Batavia are most readily | 
will be before these attempts will be renewed | understood by the people. The Harmony of | 
we know not. | the four Gospels, from the same pen, is most) 
Under date of January 16th, Mr. Whiting gives the | desirable. The Revision of the Chinese Scrip- 
following account of the close of the school for boys, | Tres !s going on under the most favorable aus- 
mentioned at page 254. 7 ices. Gospel truth is thus brought into more 
immediate contact with the Chinese mind than | 
has éver been the case before. 


























far as Massachusetts is concerned, are not ‘in agree- | right course, independently of public seatiment; and , 
ment with the impression naturally made by Mr. 
Leavitt's assertions. Nearly all the late revivals in | 
this state have occerred in the absence of his +‘ sperial 
means;”’ 


was taken up in the examinatic Of ths Ss 


classes, by acon 


Scptembecr 2, 


that could not be, if every one were dependem, from 


7 
r 
year to year, on public sentiment for sustenance. 


nittee of four persons millions of dollars a year, exp 
the trustees, Wo learn that in th pose, 80 that a man of commons 
Another point neede some explanation. ‘Our read-" state of the colleze was highly «at : 
ere will recollect the famous ‘* explosion’? at Lane | - ; 
| Seminary. 
Among ministers and churches -in more intimate | 
connection with the N. Y. Evangelist, the facts may 


be as he has stated. 


on the subject, can be ‘glad of it 
and therefore, according to his logic, prove 
that the absence of those means is desirable. 


-oduce some discoverable goo 


3 
i 


Mertuonisr Statistics —The 
in our printed minutes, do include ; 
Such persons as the ‘Trinitani 


ceive into full communion in 


Tt was then proclaimed, that there must 
be enother Theological Semmary in the Great Valley, } 
of a character acceptable to these who found Lane! 
Seminary intolerable; and in process of time it was 
announced, that Oberlin was re-modeled so as to an- 
swer that purpose. 


they? Let us have a catalogue 
> from 
who has been made better in int 


in health, or in estate, by this in 


il the p 
in ¢ ong : 


the existence of the T 
et 

their church 
as probationers, or members aa 
this 


Revivals which have occurred | 
among his readers, and accounts of which have been 
sent to him for publication, probably, have nearly all 
been accompanied by suth “ special means’? as he 
describes. ‘This being the case, it was very natural | 
that he should suppose the facts to be similar every- and we cannot but think that a Seminary, se much at 
where else, and therefore meke the statement which | vetiance with their views as Oberkn has beea said to 
we have quoted, without any suspicion of its incor- | be, must be very faulty. Is there, in reakty, such a) 
rectness.—But to the point which ‘we ‘had mainly in difference in the characters of the two Eastitutions, as 
view.— | has been supposed? 
difference? 


We 
rial, in 
relation they TEMA SIX Months i 


Or, if names cannot be given, | 
’ 
time, they have the privilege of leaving 


In this region, we are well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Beecher and Professor Stowe. We | 


know what their views are, and we approve them; 


. dence that the individuals thus 
formal distmission, and we have ten pr C 


ping them, without a formal trial, 
they are al 
church. 


Vileg 


so adinitted to the Spiritual priv 
Priv ilee 


by some body, to exist, and wha’ 
fit that they have derived from 

What wisdom has any body le 
Suppose we were to receive theap 6 oe, | vice What 


tioners”” into full connection in the chy, ip . | strengthened? What good habit 


homination does to which Mr. Tracy 4, 
thus, save thousands from going to the Cun. 
alists and Baptists, as is the case i. 
whom they are always glad to receiyy \ or estate. 


has been cured? 


Let us have an account of some 


T . > . 
Uf ea, what, precisely, is that every . ferred by the Theatres, on some 
Our t > acl ] hich Th ‘ 1 What must be the state of religion among pesiors If there is no eueh difference, or none of : Let us have some evi 
vOYS’ school, which, as | have previousty | aad T 


tendance of all who have expressed a wish for 
baptism has been highly gratifying. { have al-| 
ways come from the meeting with a heart grate- 
ful to Ged for what [am permitted to see, and 


informed you, struggled leng tor existence, 

am sorry to say-is extinct. 1 Kept the teacher 
here two er three months after the boys ceased 
to attend, employing him as well as Lecould in 


Ido not mean | 
barely to assert these things; I do not merely | 
pass iny own judgment; lL appeal to the illite- | 
rate and uneducated Chinese—the poor emi- 
grants from China; they point to certain books 


and churches, to which Mr. Leavitt's description is 
applicable? What must be the character of that 
preaching and hearing, which does so little good? 
Can he be a * good minister of Jesus Christ,’’ among 


importance, let us know it distinctly. 
that such a ditierence exists, # should be remembered, 
has been made, chiefly, if not wholly, by the friends 


The impression 


‘arger would the number appear on our, 
it now does? And suppose the Trinit 
tionalists were to adopt our econoniy, } nee 
would the number in their statisics 


4 © appear 
Tracy is deeply versed in’ met 


millions a year, in cash, and the 
which money carnot measure, a 
and happiness absolutely thrown 


Vix 


jt shows taste.”’ 


translating and giving ipstruction in Arabic to 
Mrs. W. and to our two little girls. But seeing 
no prospect of reviving the school, Lat length 
thought it best for him-to return to Beyroot. 


cheered with the. hope that the truth communi- 
cated will be the means of ‘their sanctification; 
and that the Lord will carry on the work and 
increase the number of believers. We sing a 


of Oberlin. On this subject, we know not that | 
the Trustees or Faculty have ever spoken. 
zealous partizans have speken incorrectly. 
us know it. 


But 
Most admirable relish for the love 


phys 8, We 


as most easily understood, and these are the | 
very books we are now speaking of. I appeal | 
to the well-educated and well-informed, | ap-| 


whose people no revival can be expected, without a 
pretracted meeting under the conduct of some evan- 
gelist or minister from a distance? 


he will have no difficulty in 
questions.—Ziun’s Herald. 


MUSWeFINg these 


Perhaps 
Ifso, let 


; pecere row | —Most delicate appreciat 

, Our ‘* metaphysics’? do not enable as 

Such a man ought, ; 
g 


hymn in Chinese; I pray, or call on Achang, 
Afa’s companion in persecution and exile, or 
Chae heo, who was baptized in October, to 
pray; then we attend to the reading of the 
Scriptures or some instractive book, with oeca- 
sional remarks; and then sing and pray again. 

In consequence of several of these persons 
speaking other dialects than the one I study, [| 
can converse with them very little, and cannot , 

judge very well respecting their piety, I see 
no reason to doubt it, unless it be their neglect- 
ing to observe the Sabbath strietly. I hope 
some ef them, at least, willbe found heirs of 
the kingdom of Gol, Three of them work 
with Achang, and I hope will afford him eter- 
nal joy, that will compensate ten thousand fold 
for the pain of banishment from his children 
and wife. } 

The printing of tracts in Chinese has gone 
on steadily under the direction of Achang. 
The number manufactured during the year is 
9,000, containing 158,000 leaves. Blocks have 
recently been cut here for a number ef new 
tracts, one of which is on the evils of using 
opium, and was prepared by myself, partly 
from a Chinese broad-sheet published by a na- 
tive in Canton. 

Three Malay tracis have been reprinted, and 
two Bugis tracts—also a spelling-book in Eng- 
lish. ‘This last seemed to be very much need- 
ed, and I trust it will pay for itself; as there is 
no doubt of our being able to sell a considera- 
ble proportion of them, This work was pre- 
pared chiefly by Mrs. Tracy. It has many de- 
fects, but we think it will be useful here. 

Corresponience, the translation of tracts for 
the Tract Society, and other writing, have oc- 
cupied much of my time during the last four or 
five months. During this time I have written 
over more than three hundred large foolscap 
sheets, hesides letters. My progress in the lan- 
guage during the whole year has been much 
hindered, and by no means such as I might 
have made, if Tcould have given myself wholly 
toit. Lregret this exeeedinezly; still I suppose 
my usefulness is on the whole greater. 

The present aspect of missionary atfairs here 
is at least as favorable as at any past time. 
Preparations have been commenced tor an en- 
Jargement of our printing operations; and a 
brick printing oflice for Chinese, sixty-tive feet 
by seventeen, is to be completed within three 
or four weeks. Materials are also rapicly 
gathering, and workmen are probably on then 
way froin China, 

‘There is a great and increasing eagerness for 
Christian books among the Chinese generally, 
and also among many of the Malays and Buss. 
We want inen to go every where and sow the 
good seed of the word, ; 

It is evident that our labors have commended 
themselves and the religion that we teach to 
the minds of many of the Chinese and others 
in Singapore, and not a few from abroad; and 
that the way is preparing for their listening to 
the gospel with a mind less prejudiced than tor- 
merly. We must go on, trusting in God, and 
the idols will fall and Jesus be exalted ere long. 

On areview of the mission during the last year, 
my mind is sometimes filled with griefand shame, 
and sometimes with gratitude and joy. Tam 
grieved and ashamed when f think how little has 
been done compared with what has been needed, 
and what there have been opportunities to do. 
But Ido feel assuredthat the blessings of God has 
attended the mission in a very encouraging de- 
gree, especially considering the incipient naiure 
of our labors. Some souls have been born into 
the kingdom of God; and some others have been 
evidently under the influence ofthe Holy Spiritin 
some degree. A beginning of the work of sal- 
vation among the long neglected Chinese is evi- 
dently made. The regular worship of God on 
his holy day has been commenced, and the voice 
of prayer and praise from Chinese lips has be- 
gun to ascend from the social cirele as well as 
the private closet. All these things have ex- 
isted before in a degree in other places, and in 
connection with another society’s labors; but a 
beginning, which Tecan but regard as most aus- 
picious, and an evidence of the readiness of 
God to bestow more abundant blessings, has 
been made here in Singapore, and in connee- 
tion with our society, during the year now 
closing. ‘ : 

I conclude by commending the mission to the 
prayers of friends of the heathen at home. ‘The 
Station is important, and daily becoming more 
so. We have much need of wisdom to guide, 
and grace to sanctify; and the heathen around 
us need the influences of the Holy Spirit to 
convince them of sin, and change their hard 
hearts. May Christians pray more and more, 
and better and better, fur them, till they receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, and become the 
children of God. 

In a postscript, written Febraary 5th, Mr. Tracy 
states that patients at the diepensary were still oumer- 
ous, there havimg been more than two hundred since 
the year commenced. The printing-house referred to 
above was finished and twelve printers at work. ‘The | 
new version of the New Testament was in hand, and 
would be printed as soon as possible. A dwelling-| 
house and other buildings for the mission were in pro- 
gress.—.Wissionary Herald for September 


JERUSALEM, 
Hostility of the Ecclesiastics to the Schools. 

We have here another proof not only of the 
hostility of these people and their jealousy of 
protestant influen but also of their want of 
confidence in their own cause. Afraid to rely 
upon trath, or reason, or righteousness, or to 
let the people judge of our religion hy its fruits, 
they must needs betake themselves to base lies 
for refuge, an fill the people with a pious hor- 
ror of us and our doctrines, by making them 
believe we are idolaters. Attempts have been 
made in the same quarter to break up Mrs. 
W.’s female school. This school consists al- 
most entirely of the children of Moslems, and 
it Was scarcely to be expected that if Moslems 
were willing to place their children in it, the 
Christians would give themselves much anxiety 
on the subject. But the fact is otherwise. The 
inveterate and well known hatred of these peo- 
ple towards the Moslems, it would seem, is 
all at once changed to love: insomuch that they 
cannot bear to see the children of the latter ex- 
povet to the corrupting iufluence of protestants, 
Several of the girls hay ing absented thernselves. 
from the school for a time, their teacher sent to| 
inquire the reason. ‘They came and said their 
parents would not allow them to come. On| 
being further questioned why their parent 


The whole difficulty in regard to schools is with 
the convents. -I have not the least doubt that, 
were the people left to their own ehoice, num- 
bers both of the Greeks and Latins would gladly 
have placed their children in our schools long 
since. We might also have flourishing schools 
in the neighboring villages, as well as in Jaffa, 
Ramilah, and Lyd. [am perfectly persuaded, 
also, that in such villages as Beit Jaalah and 
Bethlehem, I) might have opportunities of 


preaching to the people, even in their churches, | 


as often as I could visit them, were it not for 
the influence of these convents in Jerusalem. 
The village priests, some of them atleast, would 
readily seeond my efforts, both in establishing 
schools, and in preaching and diste!byting books 
and tracts, [shall make it a point to visit the 
villages inthe neighborhood as often as may 
be, and to de what T can in the way of tract 
distribution, conversing with the people, ete.; 
praying the Lord to open other and more etfec- 
tual doors of usefulness. 


peal to the Chinese classics themselves. Never | 
were our books more idiomatic than at present. | 
3. The means of multiplying these books are | 
rapidly increasing. Although | must needs | 
speak with great ditfidence on this head, Linay | 
state that, besides the xylographic presses now | 
in operation for China, typographic presses are 
preparing for four different missionary stations; 
and that when the preparatory work is accom- | 
lished, which makes progress trom day to day, | 
in eight months, and for £100, we can put any | 
typographic press in operation, in behalf of 
hina; whereas the outlay for the first: edition 
of 2,000 copies of the Scriptures from a set of 
new blocks (blocks included) is nearly £2,000, 


* Itis but partially true. Bhuddist Missionaries 


| Were sent from Thibet in considerable nunibers. } 


| 


Mrs. W.’s female school continues to meet 


with opposition. 
our enemies should succeed for a time in brenk- 
ing it up. But we still hope they will not. 
The number of pupils increased to twenty; but 
the regular attendants are much less, especially 


during the present month of Ramadan. When 


It would not be surprising if 


} 
| 
| 
| 


this fast is over, Mrs. W. hopes the number | ‘ 
cannot safely withhold, or even delay, their increased 


will again inerease. 


The opposition of the convents extends to | contributions. 


our books. To this cause I ascribe it, that I 
do not succeed as well in disposing of Scriptures 
and tracts among the pilgrims as I did last win- 
ter and spring. The same opposition I fear 
will prevent the execution of the benevolent 
plan of Mr. Ross, in regard to a 
Greek pilgrims,—Jb. 


CHINA OPENED, 


AND IN WHAT SENSE. 


Letter from Rev. Samuel Dyer, to the Editor of the 
London Evangelical Magazine, dated, Straits of Ma- 
acca, Nov 


1835. 


school for | 


| 


Dear Sir,—| should not presume to intrude | 


myself upon your notice, aud upon that of your 
readers, but trom the impression upon my mind 
that British Christians, to a very considerable 
extent, entertain views relative to 
the present aspect of China in relation to the 
missionary plans and operations. The pros- 
pect is, indeed, very brigat and very glorious; 
hut as yet we see it principally with the eyes 
of faith, : 
however. been of late more clearly developed; 
and with diiidence I offer the result of my ob- 
servations upon these items respectively. ‘ 


erroneous 


Certain items of the prospect have, | 


I ought, perhaps, first to account for a differ. | 


ence of opinion grounded upon the same facts, 
seeing thatimy observations differ from those 
which have of late been given to the public, 
We all know that there are some hearts which 
always burn, which are constantly in a flame,— 


{Ep. Reconper. 





BOSTON RECORDER. | 
_ Friday, Sept. 2, 1836. 

A. B.C. F. M. { 

We invite special attention to the following article. 


The writer does not speak at random. 
whereof he affirms. 


He knows 
The facts which he states ought 
to arrest attention effectually. ‘The friends of missions 
We do beseech our readers to under- 
stand, that we are not dealing, nor is our correspon- 
dent dealing, in mere declamation; but in sober fact. 
F 
FOREIGN MISSI¢ 


vr the Raston Recorder 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Ns 
Mr. Eniror,—lI perceive, by a private circular of 
the Secretaries of the American Board to the sirty-one 
miasionaries and assistant missionaries who have been 
appomted and designated, that at least the greater part 
of them will be detained, if funds do 
No doubt, 


to increase the existing debt, and it seems such is the 


intention of the Board. 


not come in 
more rapidly than at present. it is Wise not 
They are merely agents of 
the churches. Having appointed and designated the 
missionaries, and presented them before the churches, 
ded 


It is pain- 


they can go no farther, unless funds are pros to 
enable them to send the missionaries forth 
ful to think 


for the 


that the large reinforcement designed 
Islands should be We 


know the missionaries at those Islands expected such 


Sandwich detained 


a reinforcement the present summer, and now it ecan- 


not reach them till the next summer; and shall at be 


delaved tll the summer of 1828? And shall the five 
ordained missionaries and the physician destined to 
southern India lie on their oars for months, merely for 
want of funds? And so of the rest, who are preparing 
to go to western Africa, to southern Africa, to Scio, 


and to the Nestorians. Who can bear the thought of 


full of holy love and holy zeal in the service of | having one of them detained a day, for this reason? 


their blessed Master; and they are highly privi- 
ledged men, and men whose shoes we are not 
worthy to bear. And we want such men, to 
brave the dangers which we are too timid to 
encounter, 
most honorable to perform, and they are thrice 
blessed in their happy zeal. But then such 
men see with eyes peculiar to themselves; and, 
in sketching out a plan of operation, they will 
sketch a plan which none but themselves can 
execute,—yea, in their fiery ardor they will 
sketch a plan which even they cannot execute; 
only they have this advantage over us, that they 
retain undaunted, even though ’ 


their 
should fail. T proceed to notice— 


plans 


Their portion of the work is the | 


Ininy bumble judgment there are some senses 


in Which China ts not yet open. 

1. China is not generally opened to the re- 
ception of missionaries, Wé need go no farther 
in proof of this assertion, than the journals of 
very recent expeditions into the interior of Chi- 
na, 


It Was most evident, on these oceasions, | 


Have the patrons and friends of missions been iinpov- 


erished? Have they repented of the enterprise? De 
It seems, from the 


Mis- 


sionary Rooms, that what has been done for a vear or 


they not mean to prosecute i’ 


series of appeals which are going out from the 


two past, and what is now contemplated, is only the 
carrying out of plans long since formed, and which have 
We are 
only called upon to sustain, strengthen and prosecute 
Lord 


arrest our 


been decidedly approved by the churches 
eXisting missions, and missions too on which the 


is smiling. Uf, by withholding funds, we 


agents in their career, and when they are advanc ing 
more rapidly and prosperously than ever before, a 
blow will be struck upon our beloved missions, from 
Our 


will lose the confidence, now so delightful and cheer- 


which they will not soon recover Inissionaries 


ing to them, that the churches have entered upon the 


work with the intention of aiming at the conrersion of 


that those who composed the expedition were | the world, and of countenancing and supporting them 


watched with extreme jealousy; and on one oec- 
Casion a party in a boat were tired on from both 


shores of a river, and driven back without be- | 


Ing permitted to attain their object. It is true 


in plans to cultivate the whole of their respective fields 
as fast as possible. 


It «ems to me, Mr. Editor, that the pastors should 


that the common peaple manifested no opposi- take op this subject immediately in their several 


tion to the strangers; but, then, as soon as the 
authorities interfered, the comroon people slunk 
away in much timidity. But here is the point; 
as long as the authorities in China are so ex- 
tremely jealous, however favorable the com- 
mon people may be to the strangers, it is quite 
inpossible for them to settle down among them, 
It would appear indeed, from some of the voy- 


perhaps a missionary might settle down for a 
month, or even two; but this is vastly different 


churches. ‘They are set as watchmen. They are the 
divinely constuuted guides of the Lord’s people. Here 
is an exigency; a great evil impending. I understand 
that most of those missionaries ought to embark as 


soon as the months of November and December, and 


| that they have been making their arrangements to do 


from what the ease would be on the su yposition | 


that China were open tothe reception of mission- 
aries. IfChina were thus open, there are men up- 
on the borders of the empire who would locate 
themselves within the walls of the cities at the 
very first signal—yea, and even at the hazard 
of their lives, for “they love not their lives to 
the death.” 

2, China is not vet open to the establishment 
of Christian schools; and, 

3. China is not open to the printing of Scrip- 


tures and tracts in the interior. These follow 


of necessity from the first position; but with | so far as his prayers, labors, and contributions are | 


respect to this last there is this additional idea, 


| not to wait for that meeting. 


so 
ages along the eastern coast, that in some places | 


"There is, then, no time to be lost, if we mean to 
do any thing effectual. What we do, we must do! 
quickly, and with our might. Probably the attention 
of the Board will be directed to this subject at its ap- 
approaching anniversary in Hartford; but we ought 
We see, as clearly as 


we ever can, what is needed. A greater number than 


usual have devoted themselves to the service of Christ 
| 


| whether the churches will send them. 


among the heathen, and it only remains to be seen 


Will that gra- 


| cious Spirit, who hath called them to the work, be 


that at Canton there were some moveable types | 
(the charecter being cut upon the face of the | 


metal,) which were cut for the use of the late 
lamented Dr. Morrison; and when I inquired 
for a few of them, as specimens, Leould not 
procure them, for they had been melted up dur- 
ing the late disturbances, 
be r-membered that this was at Canton, where 
opposition is the strongest. 

1. We want something more than bare as- 
sertion to prove the point in question; we want 
one missionary to settle, and having settled, 
and having made suitable attempts to publish 
the gospel to the people, let him write to us, 


However, it should | 


and invite us to join him; and woe be to us if | 


we refuse to come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty! 

If. There are other senses in which China 
is open, And here I would observe, that never 
was the a more bright, more glorious, 
than at this day. 

1. We can pour as many books into China 
as we can print. I speak not now of the Chi- 
nese colonies in the Lochigding’, which would 
consume vastly more books annually than we 
can at present print; but into China Proper we 
can pour books by myriads. The trading ex 


pleased with their detention? Will of us | 


take upon himself the responsibility of deciding, that, 


any one 


concerned, they may remain? 
Aueust 29, 1836. 


CLenicus, 





PROTRACTED MEETINGS AND LVANGEL- 
ISTS. 

It is worthy of note that during the last five 
years, there have been very few revivals of religion | 
except onder the influence of protracted meetinas, or 
some exercises substantially equivalent to them And 
for the last four years, very few protracted mer tings 
have been successful to a great degree, except those | 
which have enjoyed the labors either of a professed 
evangelist, or of some distant pastor of a church who | 
has been distinguished for his success in auch labors, 
and who for the time performed the appropriate labor | 
of an evangelist. The great question of revivals there- 


fore becomes practically a question whether it is profit- 


| gelists in conducting them.—™W. Y. Ev 


able to hold protracted meetings, and to employ evan- 
an. 

We have, within a year, given notices, more or less 
extended, of revivals in more than 30 churches in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The greater part of them were without 
protracted meetings, and every one of them, we think, 
without the labor of an evangelist. These revivals, 
we know, are ‘* very few,’’ compared with the wants 


of the churches. Still, they show that the facts, so 


by all means, to set about the examination of himself 
and his ministry, without delay and in earnest. A 
minister who can be satisfied with himself and his la- 
bors, with such results, or rather, such want of results, 
staring him in the face, cannot be a man of the right 
spirit. Ile who can make up his mind to labor on, 
indefinitely, expecting no better results, is guilty of 
entertaining very low views of the Christian ministry. 

And what must be the state of religion in a church 
so situated? Can it be, that they are in the habit fof 
offering the ‘* prayer of faith?’? Can they be so de- 
voted to the service of Christ, that they may with pro- 
priety wear his name? What must be 


and value of their worship on the Sabbath? 


the character 
The min- 
ister preaches, and the people hear,—or at least, are 
in the seat of hearers—some of them; but neither ex- 
pects that God will bless that in which they are or 
appear to be engaged, to the conversion of souls. 
‘They expect such results, only when they have a pro- 
tracted meeting, attended by a mimister from a dis- 
tance. Prayers are offered,—-at least in form; but 
nobody expects that they will be answered by the 
pourtmg out of God's Spirit on the congregation; for 
that blessing is pot to be enjoyed, except at a protract- 
ed meeting, attended by some minister from a dis- 
tance. Private labors of individual members of the 
church, for the conversion of the inpenitent in their 
own families and neighborhoods, are emher wholly 
neglected, or performed with an expectation of their 
ine Hieacy : grounded on experience and verified by the 
result. 

But, we are told, much success cannot be expected, 
even ata protracted meeting, w ithout the presence of 
** a professed evangelist, or of some distant pastor who 
has been distinguished for his success in such labors."’ 
Those pastors, with whose presence success may be 
expected, are 


only the ** the distinguished,’’ and of 


course but few. ‘The greater part of them will prove 
mefticient, not only in their ordinary mimistrations, but 
even at protracted meetings.—Certainly, the religious 
condition of ministers and churches to whom this de- 
scription is applicable, must be most wretched. 

Mr. 
revivals in connection with 
One of 
Vt. 


commenced his 


In confirmation of his doctrine, Leavitt gives 
some account of three 
labors of Mr. Burchard 
revival Wethersfield, 
Mr. Burehard 

Nov. 30, 1834. 


in that place, for nearly or quite two months; 


the 
them relates the 


1834. 


to 
The fact is, 


labors in that town, 


in Mm 
A revival had then been in progress 
as ap- 
pears from an account by the Rev. James Converse, 
pastor of that charch, published in the Vt 
of March 12, 1835. 


field, Vt. and several other places, where Mr 


Chronicle 
‘The facts were similar in Spring- 
Bur- 


chard labored about that time. Indeed, it seemed 


to 
be his main business to go from place to place, finish- 


The 


ho 


ing off revivals that were already in progress 
true and full history of those transactions will by 
means support the assertion, that revivals cannot be 
expected, unless they beg 


in with a protracted meeting 


under the conduct of a ‘* professed evangelist,’’ or 


of a ** distinguished "’ ** revival preacher’? from a 


distance. 


** facts’ 


We suspect that a thorough examination of 
in many other instances would lead to the 
same result—that the revival commenced first and the 
evangelist came afterwards. 


that a 


Every such case proves 


revival may degin, and therefore may e¢rist, 
without the aid of an evangelist, and that the question 
concerning the employment of evangelists by no means 


neither of the three accounts of Mr. Burchaid’s labors, 


includes the question whether revivals shall exist. 


above referred to, is there any intimation that the re- 
vival did not commence before his arrival, and entire- 
ly independently of his influence. In one of the three, 
did 


80 far, prove that an evangelist may go 


as above stated, we know that 
His ** facts,’* 


into a place 


it so commence, 
where there is a revival, and, in the opir- 
ion of some persons, labor us fully; and they prove 
nothing more. 

We hope, therefore, that Christians, lay or clerical, 
will not adopt the belief, that their prayers and labors 
for the conversion of souls are to be fruitless, except 
when they have a protracted meeting, under the care 


of a ** revival preacher ’’ from a distance. 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Mr. 


Stewart has been well acquainted with the Institution 


Has a large share of our first page this week. 


frown its origin; and we have perfect confidence in his 
honesty. The reader will see how far he confirms, 
and how fur he contradicts or explains, former state- 
ments, 

The mode of supporting the professors is avowed to 
such as we described; and Mr. Leavitt's fund of 


$80,000 is reduced to an annual subscription of $4,- 


be 


800, payable during the ability and willingness of the 
Mr. 


remarks on this poimt; but they do not convince us 


subscribers. There is some force in Stewart's | 


, 


that the plan is a good one. It is in the power of | 


those subscribers, by withdrawing their subscriptions, 
to leave the professors without support, and thus com- 
pel the Institution to stop its operations, whenever 
they please, for good reasons, or bad reasons, or no 
reason. ‘This may be no objection in the minds of 
men who know who the subscribers are, and have | 
perfect confidence in them; but those who do not 

know who the subscribers are, cannot be expected to | 
have confidence in the judicious use of their irrespon- 

sible power. Men cannot be expected to place funds, 
where they must be used as unknown individuals 
shall direct, or not at all. The plan would be less 
objectionable, if the subscribers were required to give 
previous notice of their intention to withdraw, in order 
to 


release themselves. 


The notice should be six 
months or a year previeus to the time of the last pay- 
ment. The Trustees and Faculty could, then, safely 
pursue any course which any part of the public would 
sustain; for, if the subscribers should withdraw, there 
would be time to obtain the necessary aid from others. 
Still, even with that alteration, we should be anwilling 
to see all our Colleges supported in that way. We 
need some Institutions, which can take or adhere to a 


commending that Institution. 


thorough examination, are satisfied that money bestow- 


amine it. 


of propriety and of sound taste. 


Mr. Stewart supposes that the Commiitee of the 


Pastoral Association may not reconunend Oberlin to 
the patronage of the churches. 


Perhaps we ought to 


say that the subject has been under consideration, and | 
the Comittee do not feel prepared, with the evidence | 


now befere them, to assume the responsibility of re- 


Yet they do not wish 


to throw obstacles in its way; and if any persons, on 


ed upon it will be well appropriated, the Committee 


would by no means dissuade them from giving. They 


would gladly leave the question to the unbiassed de- 


cision of each individual, who will take pains to ex- 


This we say, not offici ly, but from our. 


knowledge of the sentiments of the members of the, 


Comnuttee. | 

The course pursued at Oberhi in relation to Com- 
mon Schools, as stated by Mr. Stewart, pleases us. 
We think that students in Western Colleges, general- 
ly, are not encouraged, as they should be, to engage 
We know that 


officers at the west, whose opinions deserve much re- 


in that employment. College | 


many 
spect, differ from us on this point; but their reasons, 
so far as we have heard them, appear to us to be in- 


suflicient. 


COMMENCEMENT AT AMHERST. 
[From our Correspondent 

On Tuesday, P. M. Aug. 23d, an oration was de- | 

livered before the Literary Societies of the College, b 

He 


dressed a very large audience, for nearly an hour and 


y 
the Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Ne whuryport. ad- 
an half, on the uses of eloquence and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this country which are favorable to its 
cultivation. He took a very wide range in his illus- 
trations, and showed a familiar acquaintance with an- 
cient as well as modern literature. 

The Society of Inquiry respecting missions was ad- 
dressed in the evening by the 


New York 


Rev. Dr. Spring, of 
The general topics of his discourse were, 
the moral ruin of mankind; the means for restoration, 
provided in the gospel; the adaptation of the remedy 
to the disease; the small number to whom the gospel 
has yet been preached; and the inequality in the ae- 
tual distribution of the 
The 


good taste, 


means of grace which has been 


made. address was written with care and in 


and was well delivered 


The exercises on Comimener 


lows 


Prayer.—Salutatory Orati 


say. M utyrdom to pring iple, 5: A Pissay 
Scepticisin of scientific men, 1 Essay 
T. Conant 


Ww 


Intidelity subversive of civil liberty, 
Blind admiration of 
Marsh Disputation Which 
to benevolent: enterprise 
Treadwell, Jhutchinson. 
law, R. FL Fassitt Dissertation. 

S.C. Dano 

yn. The ph of truth, A. G. Dann ig 
Disp tation. Is the progress of knowledge to be 
tributed more to gen 
N Allen, L 
fluence of Inaginati 
Oration. Intellectual exertion 
ences, FE. H. Kellogg Disputation. Ought the at- 
tempts to civilize the Indians of this country to be 
abandoned? FB. Dowse, lL. F. Holton. Confer 
The Coleridge Metaphysics, (8. Robinson Cole- 
ridge ite, =. Robinso ! b ickwoodsman, J \ Dy } no } 
Scotch philosopher, J. G. D. Stearns 

Oration. ‘The oblig tions of genius to common minds, 
D. Andrews, Jr. Oration. Mutability of national 
characteristics, L. C. Disputation. Is the 
influence of severe or commie ndatory erticistn more 
favorable to literature, J.C. Bryant, BE. C. rritehett. 
Oration. The Home R. DD. Hitcheock. 
Philosophical Oration. The relation of Right to the 
will of the Deity, J. G. D. Stearns. Colloquy. Mis- 
fortune mended, (KE. H. Kellogg.) Mr. Jarvis, A 
H. Baliock. Sir Phelin O'Toone, E. UH. Kellogg 
Bill Brudgrudderie, E. Dowse. Daniel Deathdealer, 
§. C. Damon. 

Oration. ‘Taste—as connected with national char- 
acter, A. B. Fly. Oration. Intellectual character of 
the men of the Revolution, 8. Robinson 
Abuse of Imagination, Mr. Amos Bullard, Jr. 

Degrees Coaferred.—Oration. Immortality of men- 
tal influence, with the valedictory addresses, W. B. 
Homer.— Prayer. 


Poissertation. original genins, 


pre 
or war 
The « » 

American | 


Is the more 
infidelity 
= Pssuy 
phy, 

(rat triun 
te 
is than to enthus 
N. Baldwin.* 


non eloque nee, ¢ 


min common 
1; rtation In- 
H. Doolittle 


ne 


minds? 


under .\ intlu- 


rican 


Kellogg. 


of Genius, 


Oration. 


The style of speaking and writing showed that the 
students had been faithfully taught by the gentleman 
We 


have witnessed exhibitions of more mature thought on 


who has charge of the department of Rhetoric. 
some other similar occasions. ‘The average age of 
the graduating class was less than that of some pre- 
ceding classes in the same institution. Yet the exer- 
cises this year were remarkable for an entire freedom, | 
not only from doubtful sentiment, but from violations 
We ought, perhaps, 
to except the subject of one of the Conferences. The 
**Coleridge Metaphysics ’’ are appropriate 


hot an 


theme for such an occasion. We h irdly understood , 
the intention of the writer of the piece, though he is 
evidently a scholar of talent and of much promise. A 
thorough-going exhibition of the ditlerences between the 
philosophy of Coleridge and that of the Scotch school, 
would be We should like to 
particularize some of the pieces, which exhibited very 


not without interest. 


marked discrimination of thoaght and purity of style, 


but our lauits will not allow of it. 


The number who received the degree of A. B. was 
38. About 10 or 12 individuals were admitted to the 
degree of A. M. in course. The honorary degree of | 
AM. was conferred on three or four individuals. 
Vifty-two were examined for admission to college, 48 
of whom were received. According to present ap- 
pearances, the Freshman class will be larger than any 
one previously admitted. 

Ve understood that at the meeting of the trustees, 
Prof. Fiske was chosen professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, in the place of Prof. Park, who re- 
moves to Andover, and Mr. Wm. & Tyler, Professor 
of the Latin and Greek languages, in the place of Prof. 
Fiske. 


in the board of trustees were filled. 


| 


Four tutors were appointed. Two vacancies 


On the whole, 


| the condition of the college was never more promising. 


A large part of the week preceding Commencement, | 


* Necessarily absent. 


questions in arithmetic. We have to ageon 
many individuals there are in a certain clo 
ing them, and the difference between tu 


by subtraction; except when we can leary 


the testimony of others, 

On one point, we wish the Herald wy. the 
moreexplicit. Churches of the denon, 
we belong, receive none to their conn; 


not give satisfactory evidence of regener, 
we to understand that no others are ad 


Methodists as ** probationers Is it the 


keep those on probation for six months. y 


ready given sati-factory evidence of thy 


80, for what purpose? If not, the asser 
* probationers’’ are such persons as 
full communion, is not correct. 

The admission, that ‘* thousands,” 
after trying Methodism for a while as“ 


get sick of it, 


probat 
and join Congregational 
We were not 


such cases were so numerous. 


churches, is quite explicit. 


THe Stave Case.—The decision « 
Court, in another column, excites ny 
we expected. “he celebrated case « 
tied the question in England, long ago; 
Shaw remarks, the law has generally be 
to be the same in this State. 

Some think that a law ought to be pass 
Southern gentlemen, visiting this State, to | 
There 


ow tong may wir Visits be 
How long may tt 


slaves while here. are serious dul 
way of this, 


shall be 
their 


done with such as arrive, undeter 


own minds whether to remain here 
May they hold slaves here till they decide t 
tion? How long may they be in deciding? 
But, asid 


that no such law will be enacted 


from such dittieulties, we 
After 

aaid, the people of this State are not ** 
They 
vil existing according to law in o 


nil 
wd 


ry’’ in their feelings 


** recoguiz 


-stand and acknowledge their 
tions 


1 to the letter; and that is all that t 

On this subject, they belong to the © 
H irty 
ter as they sce fit within their own jurisdict 


they will insist upon doing the same themsels 


As to the incouvenieuce, which southern get 


must experience when they visit us,—every bor 


On, y 


think it 


travels must ¢ \pect to mect meconveniences, 


from loeal ¢ 


No re 


through which 


tomed sonable traveller expects t) 


commodation. "There may be some angry ex 


ng the inconsiderate; but we do not be 
the leading men at the south will complai 


The 


the United States, 


notion, that our laws, or the ¢ 


** recognize this species of 
te,” 2 tirtake 


gation to service, 


aa They recognize an exist 


when proved; but they 
recognize the right of one person to hold 
an article of merchandize. 


derstood 





THE BOSTON THEATRES, 
At the late meeting at Faneuil Hall on * 
ter Question,’*’ according to the report of tly 


H. Williams Esq. said:— 


One werd as to the bugbear of exp 
been conjured up by the opponents 
Suppose the expense to be a million 
not the 
property on the completion of the w 
five fold for the expense of the und 


ha!f—or two millions— will 


Mr. Moderator, two millions are ant 
this city for dramatic performances 
ut of it,—-it shy 
and Tike to see it.) Buti 
for amusements, surely we can contr 


and Lam g! ws tast 


we can 
noblest works ¢ 


one of the ver 


work which will give us that for w 
suffering—daily aud hourly suffering 
Two willions a year for the Theatre 


mony of one who is ‘ glad of 
citizens of Boston think of two mullion 
Theatres? 

We should like to know the itew 


this sum of two millions a vear 


Dov 
loss of time in attending, and m gett 
getting over it Does it include the sum 
attendants at the bars 1 
Does it include the 


Visits to the 


im oor ar 
amount sj; 
Theatre, on a « 

the 
rood 
g 

* ' 
nitted agam, bee 


Ik 
qualifications for 


who were excluded from one ot 


while last winter, for the 
d then 


were so thin in their 


sake ol 
} 


dex eucy, aa 
absence 


loss of various 
young men suiler, in consequence ¢ 


the Theatre, and on the bars and fen 


ciated with it Does it inclade what the 


such young men lose, by the loss of 4 
business in those whom they employ 
the exvpernse f ‘an efficient pouce 
Theatre during the performances 
dr 


each others’ persons and pickimg ea 


lovers of the 


city, to pr vent the 
ets? Tn short, does it include all the exp 


Theatres actually impose upon the ee 
only the sums paid by attendants for ur 
latter only, what is the sam total of 
The domes: 


and broken hearts, of parents 


anguish,—the sighs, a 

groans, ba 
have been corrupte d and daughters de! 
influence of the Th 
claded in Mr. Williams® estimimte 


in dollars and cents. Fort 


satres, we 


preciable 
probably , he does not) velude the ret 
science in this life, and the ev 

nest, of those whom the Theatres ¢ 
But, however this sum of two t 

be made out, we wish to know what g 
expen 


tres do, that is wth so great an 


This ought to be v 


w 


to the slaveholding Statea, and th 


Stat 


‘They will let other States manage th 


stoms and laws to which he is not 


he passes to alter their laws for 


y 


\ 


Theatres 











D ate beauties of the ‘lower extre:j 


elle Celeste and Miss Me Bride 
yossible positions favorable to a 
xquisite refinement, in| minglin 
hich needs an ** efficient police ’ 
Ve know, ‘there is no disputing 
f Mr. Williams’ ‘* taste *” 
hings in sach company,—why, 


is grati 


ith certain other persons, w 
hat are not very reputable. 


COLLEGE IN LI 


ge 


This enterprise excites very 
+ last page, will be found a cire 
r. Turner. The following not 
regarded by intelligent men int 
Boston 
- MR. D. Turner, Dear Sir 
gard the establishment of a Col 
uly Christian enterprise, and one 
@ cll as benevolence. By elev 
the colored race there, it must gi 
iy affect their condition in this 
@ill ailord an important means of 
gress of the gospel throughout Atri 
Truly Yours, 
G. W. BLaGpEN, 
ArtreMmas Botks, HW. 
Joun 8S. Srone, SipNn 
The subscriber cordially unite: 
expressed above. uM 


Wo. 





CIRCULATION OF TEMPERANG 

To Jolin Tappan, Esq, of Boston, Caair 
Comnittee of the Am. Temp. Soe 
Dear Sir,—By a letter from W 

q. of ‘Troy, F learn that the lat 
Ry te », of Litchfield, Conn., le 
will for the payment of $750 to th 

rance Society. By this generous 
Giety may puta copy of their ** Pe 
fence Documents,’ a volume of 48 
img the facts which they have collec 
fen years, with regard to the natwe 
foxicating liquor upon the bodies and 
the hands of 1,500 students of ou 
thousand dollars would enable the 
copy of the above work into the hand 
students, or an equal number of preac 
@F physicians, or school teachers; and 
sepply a copy to 10,000 of each of tt 
@d classes. And such information as 
is exceedingly needed, not only in 
bat iv foreign lands. For want of it 
@Ourses which tend to be hurtful to 
their fellow men. From a distinguis' 
Seotland | learn that many even of the 
tigue the practice of daily drinking b 
wad or the erroneous conception whi 
# Occasions, that it does them good, 
held on to the custom of taking whi 
k@owledge of the facts contained in 
tien volume, would, itis belleved, 
Blessing, cause a practice so pernmieio 
away. At the close of the volume wi 
results of experiments made by a numbe 
é@ gentlemen in this and other countria 
fett< of abstinence from the use, asa tl 

sicating liquor. 
have lately received a letter from 
vernor of Canada, expressing the ph 
give hin to remit all duties upon 
ies Which may be introduced for ¢ 
that country. 

Aud if some benevolent individual wi 
toput a copy into the hand of every pred 
depoinination in Great Britain, tha 
Woulldo great good. Inno way, per 
@Me teans, can greater good be done to 
¥ distribution, among influential no 

s, of the above mentioned volume. 

A single copy led a distinguished fu 
Clear their house of all spiritous liquor 
beto nie active im joing temperance sé 
Z ding information among those 

ther copy led a large commission 
Sm, rha to give up the sale of such liqua 
@¥en to mention the price of them in his 
fore iyn correspondents, Another Jed a 
ig Tndia to pour his liquors into the rive 

yicactive in spreading information, 
ing the formation of temperance societia 
OW Nilitary stations throughout the e« 
Ob!) copies of the above mentioned w 
the ands of leading and influential me 

> t would do much, it is beliewed, t 
Mg, ov this subject, the views and habits 
Aay thing which you, my dear sir, ean 
8oiplishiment of this result, will tend, 
tO make you a benefactor of the anon 

The ninth annual report of the societ 

) strong approbation, and earnest d 
e€ What i may find its way into every 
COBNiry. , 3 
Wit, great respect and esteem, | am trul 

J. Row anps, Cor, See 
y, lugust 17, 1836. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 
Aparting gitt to a Christian Friend. Fre 
oe — New York, Van N 
Wight. 1836, pp. 192, 32mo 
rv pp 1 . mi 
Vers: some of which are very beautiful, 
Prins. d, on good paper, with gilt edges, 
blue watered silk; making a very 
me. Sent as by Gould, Kendall and 
bene nae P Benevolence. By 
' »\. M. Rochester, N.Y. Nev 
M, Lord and Co. Boston, Crocker an 
“©, pp. 355. 12mo. 
his work i@ recommended by Rew 
a Peters, Brownlee, Milnor and 
essor Bush, and others, who have 


We 


ollection of short passages, both 


ad, have not had 


all Parts of it re 
eith, 





~ 4 of the Rey Joseph Sanford, A 
os 
R *econd Presbyterian Church, Philad 
Pd r Daird Philadelphi 1, Henry Perk 
i. erkins and Marvin. 1836, pp. 26 
eye - 
'Y printed Memoir of a very inter¢ 
) teresting writer. 

“'gtous Creeds and Statisti-e of ey 
the United 
With some account of the 

nents of the Jews, Armenians, Indiz 
“netuns, ke uly arra 
Wished by 


m Hlay ward, 
il be 


’ 
1836, pp. | 


er 


"ination States a 


es 


alphabet 
, 
soaston, it 
Por sale by the prim 


, 
tie several States 





” j ! r 

® contains much valuable infor 
space 
uthority, 


Baptists 


but is too inaccurate Toe 


to 
For example 
vid 


are to | 





OL. Xx). 

+ amination of the 
examination of the ; 
three |, 

Wer 
8 Pointed 5 
iT View, the bs 
as highly Satisfactory, 


nittee of four persons 
arn that in the 
titerar, 


pa gy ad nunibers 
do include all the Probati Biven 
initanian Congregatio ” 
union in their ch a 
members on trial, j 
: > in Ours: . 
remain six mouths,— po: ~_ 
privilege of leaving us 
ind we have the Privile, 
a formal trial, Darin 
ed to the spirit i 
‘ ual privj] 
ge: 


to receive these ** mere 
petion in the charch as 
which Mr. Tracy belon “ 

from g0ing to the Congres, me 
as is the case every y 4 pon 
s glad to receive, * gg — 
pber appear on our minutes ne. 
ppose the Trj itarian Con “ng 
pt our economy, how much 
their statistics appear? 4 _ 
d hag metaphysics, we Praben 
culty in auswerj “sg 
Herald. dees: oe 
»’ do not enable ns to 
We have to 
are in a certain 
ence between 
when w 


lists 
. Te. 
urch, we reeeis, 


ny 


answer 
ascertain how 
chass, by COun. 
two Rumbers 
€ can learn the facts by 


h the Herald would be a litt) 
es of the denomination to whi, 
e to their communion, who (jy 
vidence of regeneration, Ate 
po others are admitted by the 
pners?’’ Is it their Practice . 
for six months, who have al. 
y evidence of their Piety? Ip 
If not, the assertion that their 
h persons as we receive into 
correct. 

** thousands,”? « every year,” 

for a while as Probationers,” 

in Congregational or Bapti 

it. We were not aware that 
rous. 


The decision of the Supreme 
nm, excites more feeling than 
brated case of Somerset set. 
and, long ago; and, as Judge 
as generally been supposed 
te. 
ought to be passed, enabling 
iting this State, to hold their 

are serious difficulties jy 
y their visits be? What 
as arrive, undetermined jn 
to remain here or return’ 
e till they decide the ques. 

y be in deciding? 
ficulties, we think it certain 
After all that has 
his State are not ‘* pro-slave. 


nacted. 


They ‘‘ recognize slavery,” 
ing to law in other States, 
powledge their constitutional 
ding States, and they will 
that is all that they will 
belong to the ‘* State rights 
her States manage this mat- 
their own jarisdiction; and 
gz the same themselves. 
p, which southern gentlemen 
y visit us,—every body that 
ect inconveniences, arising 
ws to which he is not accus 
aveller expects the States 
alter their laws for his ac- 
y be some angry expressions 
but we do not believe that 
th will complain. 
ws, or the Constitution of 
ize this species of proper- 
y recognize an existing obli- 
proved; but they nowhere 
person to hold another as 
This ought to be well un- 


N THEATRES, 


Faneuil Hall on “the Wa- 
o the report of the Atlas, 


zbear of expense which has 
opponents of the measure. 
a million—a million and a 
All not the immediate rise of 
of the work compensate 
the undertaking? Why, 
ns are annually expended in 
mances— for our theatres, 
shows taste and liberality, 
if we can pay two millions 
e can contribute as much for 
s ever undertaken here— 
hat for which we are now 
ly suffering. 
br the Theatres, on the testi- 
glad of it!’’? What do the 


two mullions a year for the 


the items, which make up 
ear. Does it include the 
nd in getting ready, and im 
Jude the sum spent by the 
or around the Theatres? 
spent, in connection with 
a certain class of females, 
one of the Theatres for a 
sake of good morals and 
again, because the houses 
ce? Does it include the 
tions for business, which 
auence of attendance upon 
nd females that are ass0° 
ide what the employers of 
e loss of qualifications for 
py axnploy? Does i include 
jent police,”’ kept in the 
rances at the cost of the 
the drama from broising 
king each others" aod 
e all the expense which the 
pon the community; 
dants for tickets? if - 
total of all the expense* 
the sighs, and tears, # 
of parents, whose so" 
nghters debauched by & 
we presume are not i- 
y are not ay 
season, 


nate, as the 
For the same 

He the repreaches of con- 
erlasting torment 1@ the 


tres corrupt. 
ear may 


Thea- 
Tw 


two millions ay 
y what good our 
an expenditure. 


Sscptembecr 2, 1836. 
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1s of dollars a year, expended fur a wise pur- 

» that a man of common sense, well informed 

. subject, can be “glad of it,’’ may be expected to 

» some discoverable good effects. What are 

they? Let us have a catalogue of the benefits derived 
from the existence of the Theatres. Let us know 
who has been made better in inte!lect, or ia morals,or 
ia health, or in estate, by this immense appropriation. 
Or, if names cannot be given, let us have some evi- 
dence that the individuals thus benefitted are known, 
by some body, to exist, and what is the precise bene-| 
jit that they have derived from this source of good. | 
What wisdom has any body learned there? What 
What virtue implanted or! 
avai What good habit formed or confirmed? | 


Jct us have an account of some specific benefit, con- 


vice fis been cured? 


atien l? 


(erred by the Theatres, on some body, in soul, body, 
orestate. Let us have some evidence, that the two 
millions a year, in eash, and the incidental expenses 
which money Cannot Measure, are not so much wealtl 
and happiness absolutely thrown away. 

ut “it shows taste.’? Fine indeed 
Most admirable relish for the loveliness of the “ thire 
row. —Most delicate appreciation ef the peculia 
beauties of the ‘lower extremities’? of Madamoi 
colle Celeste and Miss Me Bride, when thrown into al. 


possible positions favorable to a perfect display! Most 


** taste,”’ 


e\quisite refinement, in mingling with an audience 
** to keep it in order! 
We kuow, ‘there is no disputing about tastes;’’ and 
if Me. Willuans’ “* taste’? is gratified with seeing such 
things in sach company,—why, he only agrees therein 
other persons, who belong to classes 
that are not very reputable. 


which needs an ** efficient police 


” 


with certain 





COLLEGE IN LIBERIA, 
prise excites very general interest. On 


ve, will be found a circular from the agent, | 


rucr. ‘The following note will show how it 
ided by intelligent men im this city. 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1836. 
R.D. Turner, Dear Sir,—1 am disposed toy 
remird the establishment of a College in Liberia as a} 
tray Clvistian enterprise, and one dictated by reason | 
jas benevolence. By elevating the character | 
of the colored race there, it must greatly and increas- 
gly affect their condition in this country; while it) 
will atford an important means of promoting the pro- | 
gress of the gospel throughout Africa. 
Truly Yours, 
G. W. Buagpen, 
Anremas Botrs, Il. Winstow, 
Joun S. Srone, Sipney WibLarp. 
‘The subscriber cordially unites in the sentiments ; 
Wo. Jenks. 


as W 


Wo. M. Rocers, 


| 
1 
| 


eX(presst d above. 





ULATION OF TEMPERANCE DOCUMENTS. 

un Taspan, Esq, of Boston, Chairman of the Executive 
viter of the dm. Temp. Society 

Sir, —By a letter from Wm. P. Cushman, 
f ‘Troy, FE learn that the late Hon. Benjatmia 
dg’, of Litchtield, Conn., left directions in his 
| forthe payment of $750 to the American 'Tem- 
society. By this generous donation, the so- 
iy puta copy of their ** Permanent Tempe- 
Documents,” a volume of 480 pages, contain- 
e facts which they have collected during the last 
rs. With regard to the nature and effects of in- 
tug quer upon the bodies and souls of men, into 
ids of 1,500 stadents of our colleges. Five 
sind dollars would enable the Society to puta 
the above work into the hand of 10,000 other 
ts,or an equal number of preachers, or lawyers, 
ins, or school teachers; and $25,000 would 
ya copy to 10,000 of each of the above mention- 
And such information as this work contains 
gly needed, not only in our own country, 
but a foreign lands. For want of it many are taking 
Beourses which tend to be hurtful to themselves and 
thew fellow men. From a distinguished gentlemen in 
é cotlind | learn that many even of the clergy still eon- 
PBinue the practice of daily drinking brandy and water, | 
the erroneous conception which the drinking of | 
ious, that it does them good, And nota few! 
| to the custom of taking whiskey punch. A 
edge of the facts contained in the above men- 
{ volume, would, itis believed, with the divine 
“ng, Cause a practice so pernicious to be done 
At the close of the volume will be found the 
is of experiments made by a number of distinguish- 
contlemen in this and other countries, as to the ef- 


ed ¢ isses 


Ds ed 


vd 


if abstinence from the use, asa beverage, of all 
slag liquor. 
| have lately received a letter from Lord Gosford, 
or of Canada, expressing the pleasure which it| 
‘him to remit all duties upon any number of 
uch may be introduced for distribution into 
utry 
{it some benevolent individual would enable us 
opy into the hand of every preacher ofevery 
uuation in Great Britain, | have no doubt it 
do great good. Inno way, perhaps, with the 
is, can greater good be done to mankind than | 
‘tribution, among influential men in all coun- 
ithe above mentioned volume. 
\ single copy led a distinguished family in Egyptto | 
r house of all spiritous liquors, and then to | 
e active im joining temperance societies, and in| 
vg information among those around them. 
r copy led a large commission merchant in 
to give up the sale of such liquors and refuse 
) wention the price of them in his letters to his} 
gn correspondeuts, Another led a British otlicer 
1 to pour his liquors into the river, and then to 
etive in spreading information, and in procur- 
lormation of temperance societies at the vari-| 
ry stations throughout the country. And} 
- of the above mentioned work be put into 
dsot leading and influential men in all coun-! 
ild do much, it is believed, toward chang-| 
ls subject, the views and habits of the world. | 
z which you, my dear sir, ean do toward the | 
s!nnent of this result, will tend, I doubt not, 
you a benefactor of the human family. 
ith annual report of the society is spoken of 
zupprobation, and earnest desire is express- 
ay find its way into every family in our 


i) 


’ 


t respect and esteem, Lam truly yours, Ke. 
J. Fowarps, Cor. Sec. 4. T. 8. 
+ lvgust 17, 1836. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


t gift toa Christian Friend. From the twelfth} 
1 Edition. New York, Van Norstrand and 
1836, pp. 192, 32mo. 


‘won of short passages, both of prose and 
eof which are very beautiful, handsomely | 


. 


" good paper, with gilt edges, and bourd in 
Watered silk; making a very pretty little 

Sent us by Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 
} 
“ophy of Benevolence, By Pharcellus 
, \.M Rochester, N. Y. New York, Lea- 
dand Co, Boston, Crocker and Brewster. 

PP. 355. 12me, 


‘ork is recommended by Rev. Drs. Going, 
» 
Feters, Brownlee, Milnor and Spring, Rev. | 
, 
jush, and othera, who have read it, or 


"it read, We have not had time to do} 


Joseph Sanford, A. M. Pastor of 
| Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. By 
‘ard. Philadelphia, Henry Perkins. Bos- 
Ss and Marvin. 1836, pp. 268, 12mo. 


printed Memoir of a very interesting man, 


esting writer. 
sous Creods and Statistics of every Christian 
ton im the United States and British! 
' 
With some account of the Religious 
its of the Jews, Armenians, Indians, Dx ists, 
ims, &e. alphabetically arranged. By 
vward, Boston, p blished by John Hay- 
Vor sale by the principal booksellers g¢ «ne- 
ie several States. 1836, pp. 156, L2me. 


's contains much valuable information in a 


but is too inaccurate to become a first 
For example: 


ire said to b tinguished by! 


BOSTON 


RECORDER. 





their simple adherance to the Scriptures,” &e. No 
at all. Others adhere to the Scriptures with equal 
simplicity. Again:—** Christian Connexion, or Chris- 
tians, sometimes erroneously pronounced Chris-tians.”’ 
No. Correctly so pronounced. We have it on the 
avthority of several of the earliest preachers of the 
sect. Inthe beginning, they insisted on that pronun- 
ciation. We remember it well. This class of be- 
lievers,”’ the Chris-tians, ‘* recegnize no individual as 
a leader, or founder.’’ True. 
communicated by his followers, 
Su:ith. 


He has been ex- 
Hlis name is Elias 
A sort of Atheistical 
philosophers, who consider the universe as an immense 
animal, ‘* whose body nature is, and God the soul.’’ 


Agam:—Panthceists. 


This definition shows utter ignorance of the doctrine 
of pantheism. Agam:—In respect to Universalism, 
the blundering statements ef Prof. Sears and Mr. 
Dwight, concerning its prevalence in Germany, are 
quoted as certainly trac. Yet again:—of the “ Cal- 
vinists,’” by which name he sees fit to distinguish the 
Orthodox Congregationalists, he tells us that there are 
in Maine, 9 conferences, containing 161 churches, 119 
ministers, and 12,370 communicants; in N. H. 11 
conferences, &c.; in Vt. 12 conferences; in Mass. 
22 conferences; in R. I. one; in Ct. 12; not being 
aware that the conference system is peculiar to Maine. 
The American Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1837. Bos- 
ton, N. Southard and D. K. Hitchcock. 

We presume this almanac gives ‘*the usual astro- 
nomical calculations *’ correctly enough to ‘answer 
for any of the adjoining states;”’ but its statements con- 
cerning abolitionisin aud matters connected therewith 
are full of errors. On the last page, for exampje, is a 
list of newspapers ‘* advocating Anti-Slavery princi- 





ples.”’ 


The last on the list is the St. Louis Observer, | 
| 


the Editor of which is explicit in his protest against | 
being classed with such company. Then, there is the 
Protestant Vindicator, which refuses to publish any 
thing on the subject. Others of them have merely 
published something against slavery, now and then; 
or perhaps, something against mobs. 
ly larger than facts will warrant. 


The list is vast- 
The predictions, 
that snow will fall in January and be ‘ leaving us”’ 
ia March, will probably be fulfilled. 


Foster's E.ementary Cory Booxs: Designed 
to lead the Learner,upon simple Principles, from the 
first Rudiments of Penmanship, to a perfect know- 
ledge of the Art:—being a new and improved Plan 
of ‘Teaching; by which the ‘Trouble and Loss of | 
‘Time in Ruling Horizontal and Diagonal Lines, and 
Setting Copies, are avoided, and the Attainment of 
Penmanship is greatly facilitated. Adapted to Schools 
and Private Instruction. By B. F. Foster, Teacher 
of Writing and Book-keeping—Author of a ‘ De- 
velopement of Carstairs’ System,’’ ‘ Prize Essays | 
on the best Method of Teaching Writing,’’ ‘* Fos- 
ter’s System of Penmanship,’? Sc. The width and 
Slanting position of the letters—the distance between 
them—the points where the hair-strokes ought to | 
commence, and the proper length and thickness of 
the down stroke,—are all determined in the ruling 
with mathematical correctness, and must, in practice, 
render it impossible for the learner to write other- 
wise than with neatness and regularity. The 
youngest pupil will, by means of these books, find 
but little difficulty in obtaining a practical know- 
ledge of Penmanship, in one third of the time usu- 
ally wasted in its imperfect acquisition. 
Perkins, Marvin & Co. 
kins. 1835. 





Boston: 
Philadelphia: Henry Per- 


We advise all schoolmasters and committees to give | 
these books a careful examination. The leading prin- 
ciple is one to which we have been compelled to re- 
sort in extreme cases, and by which we have subdued 
some most perverse and confirmed habits of bad pen- 
manship; though we used it in a form far less perfect | 
than Mr. Foster has given it. 

THE SABBATH. 

Much might be said on the unportance, both to 
church and state, of heeping holy the Sabbath day. 
But I shall not now argue the subject, though the rea- 
sons in favor of its strict observance are obvious to 
every attentive reader of the Bible. From that sacred 
book it evidently appears, that if we will not take care | 
of the Sabbath, God will not take care of us. 1 hope | 
the subject will not be forgotten, but be labored | 
throughout the community, with unabating zeal, and 
untiring assiduity. } 

It may be of some service to the cause, to state in | 
your paper, that the Woburn Asseciation unani sly | 


| and we consider it entitled to a good deal of 


| charges had been personally preferred against Mr. | 


= _ -: 
gious scruples.’’ How deep an interest is it possible 
for him to feel, in the prosperity of churches of which | 
he entertains such an opinion? 


Our RevenGe.—When our articles are copied | 
by other papers without credit, we commonly take no | 
notice of it. Even when a paper, which professes at 
peculiarly * high moral standard,’’ took column after | 
column of our abstracts of reports, prepared by our, 
own hand, Jast June, we said not a word. But, as! 
the N. Y. Observer has taken Mr. King’s letter on 
Missionary Colonization without credit, and as other 
papers quote it from the Observer, we have determin- 
ed on revenge; and therefore this week copy Dr. Ed- 
ward's letter from the Observer without credit. 
Messrs. Morse will please to consider themselves pun- 
jshed. 





Co.ronization 1n Kentucky.—Revy. Mr. Gur- 
ley is carrying forward his cause in fine style. The 
Louisville Journal of Aug. 18th says, that the last 
public meeting on that subject was one of the largest 
public meetings ever attended in that city. It was | 
resolved to canvas every ward in the city, for mem- 
bers and funds. Resolutions were adopted, in favor 
of obtaining the patronage of the general and state 
governments. 





Tue Genera Association of Congregation- 
al and Presbyterian Ministers in Vermont meets, 
this year, at Castleton, on Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 2 
o’ clock, P.M. 





Mipp.esury CotieGe.—The annual conmence- 
ment took place on the 17th instant. ‘Thirty-two | 
young gentleman received the degree of A. B. and | 
the degree of A. M. was conferred in course on 13. | 
The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on the 


| Hon. Alexis Ward of Albion, Orleans Co. N. Y. and 


Barzilliai Davenport, Esq. of Brandon Vt. 
The Middlebury Press states that another collegiate | 
edifice is completed, containing in addition to the pri- | 
vate apartment of the oflicers, a chapel, library, min- 
eralogical cabinet, six recitation rooms, three lecture | 
rooms, and an observatory. It is constructed of gray 
limestone. ‘The board of trustees have determined to 
erect an additional building, to be occupied by stu-, 
dents. Appropriations have been made for augment- | 
ing the library and philosophical apparatus, and other | 
measures have been adopted to promote the rapidly 
increasing prosperity of the institution.— Trav. 





Foreign. 

Great Report!—A letter has been received in this | 
city from good authority, brought by a passenger, in | 
‘‘advance of the mail,’’ from Nacogdoches, which 
contains the following Postscript: 

* Gen. Urrea, with a force of 14,000 
within sixty-five miles of Nacogdoches. Santa Anna} 
has escaped. Alas, the poor Texans! IT pity them.”’ | 

Notwithstanding the respectability of the channel! 
through which this report comes, we must think there | 
is a great mistake about the matter. The 
of such a body of troops, at the point stated, is all but 
impossible —N. ¥. Jour. Commerce. 

The War in Texas.—We have allowed to | 
peruse a letter from a gentlemen favorably situated } 
for becoming acquainted with the state of atflairs in 
‘Texas,and the prospects of the emigrants to that country. | 
He is of opinion that the Mexicans will make a vigor-| 
ous effort ro recover the country—that they will give} 
up Santa Anna,—and will continue the contest as | 
long as they command men or money. The 
‘Texans are divided among themselves, and their num- 
bers do not increase according to their expectations. 


strong, is | 


existence 


been 


Speculators have produced a strong impression through 
the press, on the public opinion, in favor of the cause 
of Texas, and many volunteers have enlisted, but 
they soon get sick of the cause, and silently return in 
disgust to their own homes. A majority of the real 
Texans, he states, are known to be lukewarm in the | 
cause. If this view of the state of affaire be correct, | 
rellance, 
the independence of the new state is not so near being 
established, as some of its friends in congress im- 
agined, and it will need all the co-operation which 
Gen. Gaines with his army can give it.—Daily Adr. 

The Cincinnati Whig states on the authority of a| 
Captain of the Texan army, directly from ‘Texas, that 
| 
Burnet, President of the Republic, fur Treason. The} 
charges were signed by Generals Lamar and Rusk, | 
and nearly all the principal officers of the Texan 
army. lis release of Santa Anna, and other suspi- 
cious acts, are alleged as the ground of the accusa- | 
tion. —.4tlas. 





agreed, that it is * Wuproper to give countenance to 
any lecture, or discourse, on Sabbath evening, which 
is not in perfect accordance with the sacredness of holy | 
time.’ , 


Some facts, of which we have head, show that this 
resolution is seasonable. 


THE LIBERATOR AND THE SABBATHEL. 


My principal object in writing this communication, 
Mr. Editor, is to make known to your readers in’ the 
most explicit tanner, that opposition to the Sabbath— 
to the obligation to obey the fourth command, is no 
part of abolitionism.—\V. H. Obs. 


True; but assisting Mr. Garrison to circulate his 
views on the Sabbath, by recommending his paper, is | 
a part of the work of Anti-Slavery Conventions and 
Societies. 

As a body, I very believe, the abolitionists of the 
whole country, would contemptuously reject the idea 
of acknowledging a man for their lead er, who hesitates 
not to throw off publicly the claine of any part of 
God's law to his obedience.—Jd. 

They may ‘reject the idea;’? but will they aban- 
don the practice? 
them, after all? The same writer-—a correspondent 
of the N. H. Observer—says:— 


Will they not suffer him to lead 


Enough is there of moral corruption—enough of 
crime—enough of any thing that tends to debase and 
brutalize and curse the human species, without the 
help of Wm. Lloyd Garrison—without any assistance 
from him to overturn the throne of God, and let loose 
the evil passions of men to trample nnder foot the 
Sabbath day. 

What does Mr. Garrison care for such remarks, as 
long as Christian ministers will hold conventions, and 
advise every body to take his paper? 

In the last Liberator, Mr. Garrison has three col- 
umns and more in defence of his course on the Sab- 
bath. He says he takes leave of the subject, so far 
as the Liberator is concerned; but shall probably soon 
publish his views in a pamphlet.—W hat he thinks of 
the existing Christian churches, may be inferred from 
the following passage. 

Of the presumption of the editor of the Observer, 
we give the following specimen:— Mr. Garrison does 
not belong to the Church of Chiist.’ Because, on ac- 
count of many religious scruples, we have not felt our- 
self at liberty in conscience to become the partizan of 
a religious sect, nor to bind ourself by a human creed, 
nor to unite in the observance of certain forms and 
ceremonies, nor to be called a Presbyterian, or Bap- 
tist, or Methodist, or Unitarian, then it follows, ac- 
cording to the decision of a man who is not afraid to 
sit on the judgment seat of God, that we ‘do not be- 
long to the Church of Christ!’ If we would only con- 
sent to unite with the charch, for instance, to which 


the editor of the Observer belongs, then, though we 





might not scruple to tale oaths which Christ has for- 
bidden, or to hold a military station, or to rush to the 
field of batt! 
and the members of Christ's body, we should not per- 

chance be far from the kingdom of heaven—we should 

no longer be out of * the ¢ hurch of Christ!’ Where- 

in does this differ from the spirit and pretension of the | 
Holy Mother Church? Happily, the Charch of Christ 
ia spiritual, built ap of lively stones, of whem he is | 
the sole arbiter and . the Jndg 


_or to make merchandize of God's image, 


and Redeemer. 


So, Christian, your conduct, in puoing the church 


to which you belong, is such as Mr. Garrison cannot, 


“in conscience,’ muitate, “ on account of many reli- 1 


Domestic. 


Tue Stave Case. Commonwealth, vs. Thomas 
Aves.—This was a writof Habeas Corpus, issued 
against the defendant as detaining in his custody, un- 
lawfully, a female colored child. The question was 
argued some days since before a single judge, but 
owing to the importance of the case, it was continued 
till Friday the 26th, to be reargued before the whole 
Court. An affidavit of the defendant was read, sta- 
ting that the child was the property of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Slater, a citizen of Louisiana, and had accompa- 
nied Mra. Slater upon a visit to her relatives in this 
city. A sister of Mrs. Slater's testified that the child | 
was to be taken back to Louisiana. The question | 
presented to the consideration of the Court was, | 
whether the relation of slavery could exist in Massa- 
chusetts, to any extent, between the citizen of a slave- | 
holding state and a slave whom he had voluntarily | 
brought within the limits of the state. The question | 
was argued very ably and elaborately by Messrs. 
Benjamin R. Curtis and Charles P. Curtis for the de- 
fendant, and Messrs. Ellis G. Loring and Rufus 
Choate for the petitioner. | 

For the defendant, it was contended that the slave 
being brought here merely for a temporary purpose, 
the master had a right to retain so much of the custody | 
of her as would enable him to carry her back te his 
own state. The child wasa slave by the laws of 
Lounsiz and upon the broad ground of national 
comity, we are bound to recognize the laws of that! 
state and give force to them within our own limits. | 
‘The constitution had recognized slavery, and we there- 
fore could not say that it was immoral in such a sense | 
as to bring it within the list of exceptions to 
the general rule of national comity. Our own 
policy isto be consulted, and not that of any for- 
eign state. Moveable property always follows the 
person of the owner. These and analagous positions | 
were illustrated at great length and enforced by the | 
citation of numerous adjudged cases 

For the petitioner it was contended, that slavery was! 
unknown in Massachusetts. That it had been actually | 
and expressly abolished by the declaration of rights, 


and virtually so, long before, even before the case of 
Somerset, in Fugland, in 1771. That it was for the} 
State to decide how far it would recognize the laws} 
of Louisiana. That comity was not to be exercised 
in doubtful cases. ‘That the provision of the Consti- | 
tution of the United States was the result of 
promise—it was a bargain —and the non-s'aveholding | 
States were not bound to go beyond the strict terms | 
of the bargain. That slavery must be deemed an im- 
morality so fur as Massachusetts is conce:ned, Our 
England allows slavery in 
her colonies, but never upon her own soil 


a COM 


policy is against slavery. 
A great 
number of cases were cited in defence of these posi- 
tions. ‘The whole of Friday the 26th inst. was con- 
sumed in the argument of the case 

On Saturday the 27th inst. the opinion of the Court 
was given by C. 3. Shaw. After noticing the ability 
with which the question had been argued and making 
some general remarks upon its importance and reeca- 
pitalating the facts, he proceeded to state, that it had 
long been the impression of lawyers and j sin this 
Commonwealth, that the relation of master and slave 
could not exist in itjeven for a moment or fora temporary 
purpose, and, upon consideration, it was believed that 
this doctrine was correct. It is not necessary to in- 


q! ire imto the case ofa slave who comes 


with 


voluntarily 
"The 


this Commonwealth 


with his moster and returns him. law of 


ure alike 
in this respect. The general principle that slavery was 
contrary to the law of natere and nation 


whatever laws and regu! 


Ragland and the law of 


was a port of 
our jurisprodence, 

lopted by other States 
not our own 


itlons were 


We are to recog! 


ghize it as 


We deal with' 


existing in other States, 


mr Sere ne 





other States as if they had established slavery within | 
their own limits, and lend our aid to enforce coutracts 
made therein, growing out of and resting upon the in- 
stitution of slavery, because they are lawful at the 
place of contract, The constitutional provision in re- 
gard to fugitive slaves was to be construed strictly. 
‘That was an article of paramount necessity. But it 
Was an exception against natural right, and therefore 
to be strictly construed. Its application is to be con- 
fined to cases of slaves who escape, not to be extended 
to slaves who are voluntarily breught here. The 
Court did not now mean to deny the right of a master 
to pass through a free State with a slave, in order to 

o from one slaveholding State to another. The 
opinion of the Court was,that the owner of a slave ina 
slaveholding State, bringing him here voluntary, could 
not be allowed to retain hin here or carry him away with 
him, ‘That no person has a right to held a child of 
tender years for the purpose of carrying it out of the 
State and reducing it to a state of slavery. ‘The Chief 
Justice, also commented upon the leading cases which 
had been cited at the bar. 

The child was finally discharged from the custody 
of the present claimant, Mr. Aves, and entrusted for 
the present to the care of Ellis G. Loring, Esq. till 
further order of Court. 

The great importance of the above decision is easily 
perceived. It establishes the principle that slavery 
cannot exist in Massachusetts, even for a temporary 
purpose, and that a slave, voluntarily brought here by 
his master, becomes free, although slavery is recog- 

ized by the laws of the State of which the master isa 
citizen. "This is, we believe, the first decision in any 
of the free States, upon that precise point. Ithas been 
decided in Indiana, that a master may travel through 
that State, with a slave, from one slaveholding State 
to another. How far the Courts of other non-slave- 
holding States will consider themselves bound by this 
adjudication, is doubtful; but the high rank held by 
the Supreme Courts of Massachusetts, give great 
weight to its decision on this, as on any other points. 

|Datly Advertiser. 








The Assault on Mr. Sewall.—On Thursday last 
Mr. Ephraim Lombaid, of the house of Ammi C, 
Lombard & Co. the consignees of the brig: Chicka- 
saw, in which vessel the fugitive slaves wha were res- 
cued from Court were passengers—called upon Mr. 
Sewall, and inquired if he was willing to have an in- 








terview witha southern gentleman, a friend of Mr. 
Morris, of Baltimore, the owner of the slaves, relative 


thority of Congress, to determine upon a site fer a 
South Atlantic Navy Yard, which, looking to the 


- - —_ 
The Ladies’ Album, and Intellectual 
Housekeeper, 


facts disclosed in Col. Baldwin's Report, must be at 4‘ 2RIFS of Practical Questions to his Daughters, by a 


Brunswick. The object of this company, composed 
of our most respectable and responstble capitalists, is 
to open this canal, and make a Railroad to the Apa- | 
lachicola river in Florida, about 200 miles. This |! 
Railroad must take nearly the whole travel from the 
Northern and Eastern States, as well as of the South 
Atlantic, to New Orleans. It will produce a revolu- 
tion in the trade and intercommunication of our coun- |, 
try—will bring opposite extremes together, and in- |: 


t 


Father, or Hints to Females, on the necessity of 


Thought, in connection with their domestic labors and da- 


ies, with an Album. 
Amongst the recommendations of this little book, which 
ave come to hand, are the following 


trom Miss Fiske, Principal Teacher of the Female Semi- 


nary, in Keene, N. H., written iu the Albam of the Intel- 
lectual Monsekeeper, belonging lo ene of her pupils 
Keene, Apri/, 1836 
Thave perused the feregoing pages with pleasure, and 
nivk that the questions, remarks and plan of writing the 
mswers, will have a tendency to lead young minds to con. 


and induce them to become adepts in housekeeping 5 which 


sure aready and comfortable passage from Boston to Jana’ the minutiw ofdomestic concerns ofgrent importance, 


New Orleans in seven days.—.iflas. 

We understand that two millions of dollars have 
been subseribed for this enterprise in this city; and 
another million pledged, if it shall be needed. ; 





Latest from the South—Charleston papers to the 
26th ult. and New Orleans to the isth, are received. 
They contain no news. The report of the escape of 
Santa Anna and the advance of a Mexican army upon 
Nacogdoches, is not confirmed. There was a slight 
earthquake at Milledgeville on the 27th, 


The Commencement at the Wesleyan College at 
Middletown, Connecticut, took place on Wednesday 
last. Fifteen candidates received the degree of A. B. 
The performances were highly satisfactory. President | 
Fisk, who is absent in Europe, is expected to return | 
in October next.— Daily Advertiser. 





Mississippi.—The advance of Mississippi in wealth 
and population, during the last five years, is almost | 
unparalleled. According to the Grand Gulf Advertiser, | 
the last has doubled, while the first has more than 
quadrupled during this period. The population of the | 
State is now said to number 328,000 persons. | 

Orders have been issued for building at the Navy | 
Yard, Charlestown, Mass., two brigs of 230 tons each, | 
and at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., a schooner | 
of 120 tons, for the exploring expedition. ‘The ves- | 
sels are intended to be built in the most substantial 
manner, and will be completed with all practicable 


despatch,—.drmy and Navy Chronicle 5 


Railroad Receipts.—In the month of July the re- 
ceipts an the Boston and Providence Railroad, main 
route, exceeded $28,000—about $150 per day to be 
added from the Dedbam and Taunton branches. Last | 
week the whole receipts were over $8,000. The re- 


to that subject. Mr. Sewall readily expressed his wil- | ceipts on the Boston and Worcester Railroad for the | 


lingness, but inquired if the gentleman was Mr. ‘Turner, | Jast week, amounted to $5,203 
the agent of Mr. Morris in the recovery of the slaves | 


—who had threatened him with personal castigution 
for words used in Court, whilst the slaves, who were 
defended by Mr. Sewall, were under examination on 
the writ of habeas corpus. Mr. Lombard answered 
that it was not; and Mr. Sewall observing that he, 
Mr. Lombard, must certainly be too much of a gen- 
tleman to encourage personal violence, Monday moru- 
ing Was appointed forthe interview. At noon yester- 
day Mr. Lombard entered Mr. Sewall’s ottice, and 
found him sitting there conversing with Mr. Ellis G,. 
Loring and Mr. Merrill— and introduced Mr. George 
Adams—who is a Lieutenant inthe Navy, a citizen of 
Paltimore, and a relative of Mr. Morris, the owner of 
the slaves. 

Mr. Adams requested a private interview. Mr. 
Sewall observed that the gentle:ien present need be no 








bar to conversation, which Mr. Adams then abruptly, 
commenced by demanding what right Mr. Sewall had to 
a writ of habeas corpus, and meddle with the proper- | 
ty of the South, and what business he had io interfere 
with the slaves. Mr. Sewall replied mildly that he bad 
not meddled with the property of the South, nor had 
he interfered with the slaves, except ina legal manner, 
in pursuance of hisduty. Mr Adams, without further 
provocation, pulled a cowskin fom under his coat, 
und saying ‘I'll teach you your duty,’’ struck Mr. | 
Sewall two or three blows in quick succession with the 
butt of the whip, when Mr. Sewall grappled with him, 
and was returning the blows with his fist, Mr. Lom- 
bard looking on and taking no part in the affray, when j 
the other gentleman interfered and prevented further 
violence, and Mr. Adams was allowed to depart. Mr 
Sewall has entered a complaint at the Police office 
against Adams and against Lombard.— Transcript of 
Twesday 

It is stated that Adams and Lombard both got into 
a coach that stood in waiting, and were driven off. 
This dodging responsibility by running away from the | 
law, is certainly more cowardly than the assault itself. 
"The southern ** code of honor,”’ 


under which the gal- 
lant heutenant undertook to act, must have sustamed 
him mightily when running away from this exploit! | 
We despise cowardice put it in what shape 


ston 


you will. 
Limes 


Sivcen Batta.—We learn from the Maryland 
Colonization Journal that the African head-man | 
Simleh Balla, who was deputed by King Freeman of 
Cape Palmas, to visit the United States, and who 
came over a short time ayo with Dr. Hall, the Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, was present at two meetings of 
the Board of Managers of the Colonization Society 
in this y Th with which he was | 
charged was delivered to the Board in the following 
words 
Ibe Balla, head man for King Freeman of Cape 
Palinas. Him send me this country. | come tor | 
peak his word. Pose him sava book, | no come; he 
make book and send him; but cause he no sava | 
make book, | come for look country and peak him 
words 
Long time past, slave man come we country. He 
do we bad too much, he slave, he tief plenty 
man forsell. By and by all slave man knock off 
‘This time we no sell slave, no man come for tief bem 
All man glad this palaver done sit Beside that we 
have plenty trouble. Allman have to go for ship 
for get him ting, iron, cloth, tobacco, guns, powder, 
and plenty, plenty little ting time canoe 
capsize, man lose all hin money Some time he 
die, plenty water kill him; he can't come up. This 
hurt we too much, and make we heart sorry By 
and by one white man come we country He bring 
pl nty black America man. Him buy we country, 
we give him land for sitdown. tim say he come 
for do country good. Him build house--puatall him | 
money shore—make farm-—make road—make all | 
country fine. This time all good ting live shore— 
no more go ship. Ebery man can buy what ting 
No moncy lose—no man This | 


Inessage 


make 


Some 


him want lose. 
make all men heart glad—make King’s heart glad 
King tell me, ‘ Bally, go that country : see how this 
ting be.—Tell them people all we heart say. Thank 
him for that good ting them do for we country. Beg 
him for send more man, for make house, make farm 
—for bring money, and for make all little childs sava 
read book, all same America men.’ I done 

Sim!ch Balla has since embarked for Cape Palmas, 

1woner Financier 

Dr. Hall having expressed the wish to resign his | 
office as agent at Cape Palmas, the Board of Mana- 
gers unanimously resolved to appoint as Governor 
of the Colony, John B. Russworm, a citizen of Mon- 
revia, Who has had several years’ experience as a col- 
onist, and is well acquanted with the character of 
the native Africans. The talents and general know- 
ledge of Mr. Russwurm, the Board believe, are of 
such a nature as ably to qualify him for the imper- 
tant services which he will now have it in his power 
t» confer on his colonial brethren as their governor 
The Board have transmitted ample instruciions to 
guide him in directing the affairs of the colony. 

The faithful manner in which Dr. Hall pertormed 
his duties to the Maryland Society, while acting as 
the founder and governor of Maryland in Liberia, 
has received the unanimous approbation and thanks | 
of the Board of Managers.— Balt. American 

Boston AND New Orveans.—We have re- 
cently been made acquainted with a work, for which, 
without noise, puffing, or flourish of trumpets, the 
capital has been subsernbed in Boston, and which will 
assuredly and certainly be executed, that for mi: 
tude of object and public utility, is not surpassed, per- 
haps not equalled, by any one of the great improve- 
The work to which we al- 
lude, is the construction of a Railroad from 


ments before mentioned. 
Bruns- 
wick harber, on the coast of Georgia, to the Apala- 
chicola River or Bay, in Florida. Brunswick is as- 
certained by a recent survey of Col. Baldwin, (who is 
admitted to be one of the first Engineers in the United 
States) to be the best harbor on our Southern Atian- 
tie sea const, and is perhaps the healthiest place in the 


Southern States. This important bay and harbor has 


| Lord, D. DL, President of 





been neglected herctofore, but having fallen into bet- 
ter hands, has been found to justify the Report of the 
British Colonial Governmont sixty 
mending itas a Dock Yard and Naval Depot for the 
South Atlantic A Canal is to be construc- 
ted to divert the trade ef the Altamaha mte this har- 


years ago, recome- 


Colonies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This augurs well, 
we should suppose, for handsome dividends. 


} «Mer 
A monthly newspaper has been commenced at | cetient Mannal 


tchez, Miss. under the auspices of the executive 
committee of the Mississippi State Temperance Socie- 
ty, entitled * The Cold Water Man.’ 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 

In Zion’s Church, Newport, Aug. 14, by the Bishop 
of this diveese, Louis Jason, late of the Methodist 
connection, was admitted to the Holy order of Dea- 
cons, by Bishop Griswold. 7 

On Sunday, at Trinity Church, Chatham, by Bishop 
Brownell, the Rev. Silas ‘Trotter, Prof. of Mathematics 
aod Natural Philosophy in Washington College, and 
the Rey. George Beuton, Missionary to Greece, were 
adtnitted to the Holy order of Priests. 

(m Wednesday, Aug. 10, Rev. Joun Jennines, 
of Beverly, was installed Pastor of the Baptist Church 
and Society in Grafton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Stow, of Boston. 7 

Ordained, on Wednesday, July 27, Mr. Bensa- 
min 4. Newron, of St. Albans, Vt. as Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Congre 
burgit, N.Y. 

Orcained, Aug. 11th, Rev. PutLerus MontaGur, 
late of New Haven Theological Seminary, over the 
Congre,zational Church in Hull, Lower Canada. 
mon by Rev. A, D. Brinkenhotf, of Keesville, N. Y. 
Charge by the Rev. W. 'T. Curry, of Montreal. 

The Liev. Asanen. Bronson was installed Pas- 
tor of the R. D. Church, at Fairfield, N. J. on Wed- 
nesday the Z6th ult. by the Classis of Bergen. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. H. Meyers, of Bellville. 

Deaths. —On the 4th of Aug. the Rev. Joun 
Watcrer Jayces, Rector of Christ's Church, Phila- 
phia. 


gation in Platts- 


Ser- 





NOTICES, 
The Annual S -rmon before the Alamni of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Will be preached by the Rev. Nathan 
Dartmouth College, on Wednes- 
fav evening, the Tih of 


September, in the Chapetot the 
Seminary. Services will commence at halt 


pPust seven o* 
clock. Ga.w 
_— 


BiaGpen, Scribe 


NORFOLK CONFLORENCE.—The Fall Meeting of this 
Body, will be held at the Rev. Mr. Ward's Meetinghouse 
in Abington, on Tuesday the 27th day of September, Ser 
Vices to commence nt 10 Welock A. Mo, and te continue 
until Wednesday atterncon, when they will close by the 
administration of the Lord's Supper, and a cet 
ail of Domestic Mis 

Dorchester, 


lection ia 
D. Sanvorp, Scribe 
\ 


A CARD —The Subscriber gr atet , achnowledges 
receipt of a certifiente, constituting hima ite member of 
the Mass. S Society, by a douation of Ten Dollars, by 
the Society, May their exer. 
Christ, and may they ever 
flud it better to give than to receive : 

Natick, Aug. 23, 1236 ALEXANDER CooLince. 

2. 
MARRIAGES, 

In this citv, Me. Henry R. Kimberley, of 
Miss Olive Adelaide Dickson, of Boston—Dr. James B. 
Forsyth, of Sandwich, to Miss Octaven Augusta, daughter 
of Mr. Jos. Vo Bacon, of this city—Capt. Clarington W, 
Eliri Chatham, Mass. te Mise Phebe R. Trout, of | 
Bost Altred Randall, to Miss HDannat Woods 

In South Boston, Mr. Henry Orr, to Miss Margaret T. 
Masury, both of this city 

In Charlestown, Mr. Frederick Clement, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Gates 

In Lowell, Gen. Albert G 
Ross, both of Boston, 


School Charitable 
tions be blessed to the cnuse of 





New York, to 


Baxter, to Miss Margaret 


DEATHS. 
In this ¢ Jonathan Trott, 
Freneh, Villian Johns, 53. 
In Charlestown, Mr. Win. Stimpson, 8° 
In Chelsen, Mr. James bagalis, 46. 
In Cambridgeport, Mr. Samuel Harris, 67 } 
At Jamaica Pian, We. 
At Dorchester, Miss 
Foster, 24 
In Hingham, Mrs 
Lering, Exq. 79 
In Westen, Ne. Jonas Cobarn, 65 | 
At Woonscoket Palls, Williams Marston, Esq. formerly | 
ot this city, 

In Catni Rachel, wife of Drasins Andrews, 34. 
In Am ™m * Flijch White, Exq. formerly of West 
Spring I ha 

At Port Navy Vard, 19th inst. Alired, aged 18, 
son of De er fron of Cumberland, Me. He fell trom 
the spar deck of the Alubama 74 to the keelson, and died in 
jour hours. 


aged 62—Charles D. 


Cobleigh 


Harriet, er of Mr. Joseph 


daug 


Joanna, widow of the late Thomas 





CASTLETON SEMINARY, 
PFRMIE Fall and Winter Term commences the third Wed- 
nesday of September 
In this Institution young ladies and 
tain a thorengh, practical education female 
mentis under the matraction of a teacher trom the Ipa- 
wich Seminary, Schelara trom abroad bourd in the family 
of the Principal, with the other teachers, 
Teams.—Bowrd and Tuition per yenr, 
eatra) 


gentlemen mny ob- 


$100 09 
per quarter, 2 00 
9 09 
1 00 
1 WO 


Lectures on Chemistry, 
Annatamy and Physiology, 
Bills payable quarterty, in advance 
L. F. CLARK, Principal. 
Notre —Mr. Clark is now, [Bept. 1.) tn Boston, and will 
be glhud to take charge of any scholars Who may wish to ac. 
company him Porther intermatron can be bad by inquiry 
at Light & Stearns, or the Tract Depository, or at the Re- 
corder oflice, Where a Circular of the 
eee ~Ww 


lastit¥ution may be 
Sept. 2 


BERWICK ACADEMY, 


TEMIE Pall Term in this Tnstitation 
i Monday the 19th of September, and will continue 
eleven weeks. It is important thet pupils shoald be in 
the School at the commencement of the term. The course 
of imstraction willbe adapted to prepare young men tor 
teaching, for mercantile lite, or for advanced standing in 
colleg and will be systematic and thereugh 
Tuition 84,09 per quarter. Board in respectable tami- 
lies nenr the Academy, trom 81,50 to $2.00, 
STLPHEN CHASE, Preeeptor 
South Berwick, (Me dug. 27, 16356. 2w. Sept. 2. 


will commence on 


AMHERST PTEMALE SEMINARY, 
FAI Fall Term of this School will commence on the 
iJ 14th dav of September, under the bastruction of 
Miss Sanan Ueianau as Principal. As the Proprietor« 
have concluded no longer to provide specially tor the beurd 
of the pupils from abroad, it will be necessery for such to 
obtain places for themselves 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, Chairman. 

1896. *2w. 


Amherst, Aug. 26, 3 


FAMILY LIBRARY, NO, 79. 
COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ITALY. Translated 
Z from the original Vtstion. By Nathaniel Green 
THE PINLOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FRELINGS, by 
Joun Abercrombie, M.D. FR y Aun lutrodactory 


bor, which opens into a large inland seund, navigable | Chapter, with Additions and Explanations, te adapt the 


and Savannah on the 
xd to St. Johns in Florida, on the south. A 


aval Commission is now on its way, under the 


for Steambouts to Charleston 


au- | Washington strect, Sept 


work te the ase of Schools and Academies nd alse Ana 
ly tical Questions for the examination of clusses. By Ja- 
cob Abbott. For Sele by PERKINS & MARVIN, 


‘ 


time, A 


| Edict sien, illuetr 


skill need not prevent their possessing re fued manners and 


ultivated minds “2 Pour Friend, C. Piske 

A writerin the N. IL. Observer of Nav. 13, 1835, alter ma- 
HY appropriate remarks, says, Concerning the Intellecta- 
a! Housekeeper: 
* No woman is competent to perform the duties of a wife 

md mother, without that knowledge to which the ques- 


tions in this book are directed—however thorough her ed- 
ucation may be in ather respects. 
place in the publications of 
pied, and no tather who purchases, or mother and daugh- 
ters who 


Fhe work takes a 
the day that was not preeccu- 


study it, will have occasion (as in the case of 
many o.lec works) lo regret the loss of their money or 
Farner.’ 

For Sule at the Bookstore of S. COLMAN, 121 Washing- 

ton street, * Jw. Sept. 2 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO'’S 
SCHOOL BOOKS 

qf G. & CO. have been for many vears engaged in the 

@ publication of SCHOOL BOOKS, prepared by the 
ost eminent and successful instructers. They respeet- 
fully ask the attention of terchers, school committees, and 
all others interested in the instruction of the young, to the 
ist viven below. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, iliustrated with plates, 
for the ose of Schocls and Academies. By John HA. Wil- 
kins, A.M. Stereotype Edition. 

PITLOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiqaarian am! Royal 
Societies of Edivbargh. With an Intreduction, and vari- 
ous Additions and Alterations, intended to adapt it to the 
resent State of Knowledge. By John Ware, M.D. Pel- 
low of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sctences. th Edition, 

WORCESTER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, An- 
cient sud Modern; with an Atlas, Ancient and Modern. 

Maps in the Ancient Atias.—1. Roman Empire, 2. Tta- 
ly 3 4. Asia Minor. 5. Palestine. 

Maps in the Modern Atias.—1. The World. 2. 
America, 3 United States. 4. Eastern and Middle States 
5. South America, 6. Europe. 7. France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Switgerlund, &e. &. England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 9. Asin. 10. Turkey, Arabin, Persia, Hindostan, 
Egypt, &e. tt. Africa, 12. Heights of Mountains. 

3. Lengths of Rivers. 

This edition of this work is much improved, and there ta 
added to it a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical 

Vames, containing about 5000 words. 

tn this Geography scholars are exnmined for admission 
into Harvard and other Celleges ; and it is also extensively 
used in academies und schools in different parts of the 

) country. 


North 


Worcester’s Geography appenrs to us a most ex- 
It is concise, well arranged, free trom re- 
| dundancies and repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and politiesl charae- 
teristics of each conniry. The tabular views are of great 
| value.—North American Review 
} WORCESTER’S EPITOME OF GEOGRAPHY, with 
an Atlas. 
This Geography is intended expressly for common 
Is t contains more matter chan is) usually stadied 
iv them, and is afforded at oa price more than one third 
lower than any other work now mase. Te is extensively 
titroduced! in New England and New York, and the pub- 
lishers confidentiv believe is ene of the most acceptable 
| tandeds ta use Price S6 per dozen 
} WORCESTER’S SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, accom- 
panied with an Atlas, containing six Maps. 
‘We think this a very neat and usetul 
is small in compass, but fall of instruction. The plan of it 
is ktmple, easy both to the instracter and the popit; and 
well adapted to elementary instruction in schools and 
families "—Sprrit of the Pilerims. 
WORCESTER S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, Ancient 
and Medern, with an Historical Atlas 
The Historeal Athw accompanies the Elements of His- 
tory, and comprises the following Charts: — 
Chart of General History, 2. Chart of Mythology 
3. Chart of Sacred History 4. Chart of Ancient Chronel- 
eg Chart of Modern Chronology. 6. Chart: of Sov- 
ereigns of Europe 7 Histories! Chart of England. &. 
Hlistori Historical Chart of Germa- 


“4 
schow 


little work. Tt 


‘ 


PChartof Pranece 4 
Historical Chart ot Spain 11. Chartof American 
Chart of Biography 
, Comprising bath the 
, is estensively teed 


md it has been bight 


Bensley, Provost 
ip recommendatvar 
thie best ele 
cent 
SHINS ny *} give 
other work of thre “ hw ! ' ite 
WORCESTER S ELEMENTs OF HISTORY A 
md Modern, sith a Chart and Tal History, 
Within the weelturme A new I iet Aus 


es of 
ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN 

R Aid te Sele Evan 
ere - 
hy tev 


vation, for members of th 

! these Who ¢ ! ! ! 
Hubbard Winslow, Bow 
t 


tstian Watch 

tus the whele! 

ed into three parts 

s, for selhexaam . 

1 temimestin vi P it Vidtini, fromm whict it ts 

tio escape, Without stilling conviction. The see- 

i pert cojiprises thirty-two resulutions, whieh, ut flomily 

eh, Will sure ) the previous questions 

ve directions for growing in 

directions every traveller will 
git pathway to Henven 
ichoimatter thrown inte guch 

1 purchase it, 

merits. Por sale 


OLN, 59 Washit 


ine sav if we have 
hy GOULD, KEN- 
s 


21OM street pt. 2 


toll vou of halt ite 
DALLA LIN 


| Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Sanford, A.M, 
cape hy Ry decoy t 
Phin, By Rebert Ba 

A Discourse delivered : 
Congregational Church, it 


Presbyter ace 


by Wm. Ellery Channing : ae 
Phe Philosophy of the Moral Feelings—by John Aber- 
croml M.D. F.R2.8.6 Auint clory chapter, witt 
nelilit o tthe werk to the use of 
Scho Analytical Questions for 

‘ hoot Classes—by Jacol Abbott 

The Lil tReginald Heber, DD. Bishop of Calentta.— 
Just published tor sae by CROCKER & DREWSTER, 47 

Sept. ‘ 


i 
Washington street ept.2 


lexplanations, te 
sand Aca 


the exam 


fomies, and also 


DON QUIXO(, IN SPANISH, 

BS Tngenioso | ge Den Quijote Dr. Law Mancha, con- 

4 gue lisuel De Cervantes Basvedra. Nueva 
deacon Notas Historfoas Grammat- 
li Acadomia Depanola, sus lndividnos de Name- 
ro pellicer, Arrietta, y Clemenein Nnmeevdada y Corre. 
gida por Uranciseo Saies, A lustrnetor de Frances y 
Expaniol en ia Universidad de Marvard, on ¢ ambrigia, Es- 
tado de Mussochusetts, North-Ameren 
GATHERED PRAGMENTS, Rev. John A. Clark, 
Rector of St Andrews Choreh, Phiindelphin—author of 
The Pastors Testimony, A Walk abont Zion, &e. 

POPULAR INFIDELITY, by the Bev. Herman Hooker, 
M. A., berg volume 5 of the Library of Christian Kuow!- 
edge, edited by Rev. Herman Hooker, author of Portion of 
the Soul, Labor Relucen=. Just published by CROCKER 
& BREWSTER, 47 Washington street Sept. 2 


ious, pr 





Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Sanford, A. M. 


v EMOIRS of Rev. Joseph Sanford, A. M. Partor of the 
a Secomk Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia Ky 
Robert Baird. 
* Soldier of Christ! well cone 
Praise be thy new employ 5 
And while eternal ages run, 
fest in thy Saviour’s joy 
s day published by 
Washington street. 
just received and for sale as nhowe, 
PEARL; of Affection’s Gilt, for 1637. 
New Veor's Present 
CHRISTMAS BOX, and New Vear's Gift for 1537. 
A Collection of Amusement and Listruction tor the Young, 
“Keep this remembrance for thy friend's dear sake.’ #2. 


J. Montgomery 
PERKINS & MARVIN, 114 


A Christ 


‘ewcomb’s Scripture Qaestions, 
RK the use of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes 
1, on the Epistle of 
Exercises on the 
sWers are minutely 


Vol. 

Paul to the Romans, secord ed. 
Shorter Catechiam, in’ which the an 

Dissected ; and by a paraphrase and 

lanatory notes, tiny be explained and reconstructed by 

er. To which are Selected Proots, and 

hole revised by the Committee of Publication, Sec 

Amertenn, from the siath Edinburg edition. 

hue bove books have just be enustereoty ped, and are now 

for Sale at the Depository of the Mass. S. 8. Society, Ne 
13 Cormlitl. Sept. 2 e. ©. DEAN, Agent. 
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A DISCOURSE, 
, ELIVERED at the dedication of the t 
gregational Church in Newport, R. Lo July 
By William B. Channing 

THE RELIGIOUS CREEDS tistics of every 
Ciiristian Denomination in the ted St sund Uritist 
Provinces, Ae, ke By Jo ‘ 

A PARTING GIFT to From the 
twelfth London edition. Rece HILLIARD, GRAY 
& co t 

YOUTIVS COMPANION, 
Published Weekl, at Vo. 9, Co hill, Boston 

Price One Dollar a yea 

{ONTENTS OF NEXT WEEK'S NUEMBER.—Mary 

the Murderess Jeremioh Platt aud his Three Asx. 
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fluences. If there is an atmosphere of intel- | moral training. Colonization is admirably: countenance to it in any way, are endeavoring | . 


lectual and moral darkness around it, Africa | preparing the way for operations of this kind, to subvert an ordinance which God himsell, | pee x 


DOCTOR BEECHE = 
anal a es Ris, 


Res we 
A ' H Ss 1 


i~ OLOGY 1 


From the New York American will look to it in vain for illumination. In | tor it is directly demonstrating the manifold ad- has established. 


A woman’s hand traced the following |.nes, which only 
woman's true and fond heart could have inspired. 
THE WIFE’s PRAYER. 

Thy young wife kneeling to her God, 
Seems brighter far in this lone scene, 
Than when our halls of mirth she trod, 
*Mid fashion’s throng a worshipped queen. 
Gaze on—the love that fills her heart 
New charms hath lent to cheek and brow— 
Gaze on—but hush! the pure lips part, 
Perchance for thee she’s pleading now: 
« Hear me, Thou who mark’st each feeling, 
Thou who know’st each passion’s sway ; 
At thy sacred altar kneeling, 
For a being loved I pray! 
He is dearer than a mother 
Who hath been my life’s fond guide— 
He is ‘ nearer than a brother,’ 
‘Though a brother’s still my pride. 
Oft ere summer’s bloom had perished, 
For the lover’s weal I plead— 
Father! on the husband cherished, 
Now thy choicest blessings shed. 
In all ‘ peril and temptation,’ 
Guard him with thy holy might; 
*Mid the charms of power and station, 
Keep a noble spirit bright. 
Bless him, Father! he is starting 
Proudly for the goal of fume— 
O may every year departing 
Add fresh laurels to his name! 
Grant hin Genius’ inspiration— 
Wisdom’s eloquence divine— 
He is pledged unto a nation, 
Let him in her councils shine. 
Be his guide—and for earth’s sorrow, 
For the blight, the cloud, the thorn, 
So prepare him, that each morrow 
On a fearless heart niay dawn. 
Father! if the love I bear bin 
Lend his path a brighter ray; 
If that love, one pang can spare him, 
Aid me still to cheer his way. 
Should his manhood’s prime be blasted, 
Let him on this heart repose— 
It will prove when joys are faded, 
Desert spring and forest rose. 
Strengthen, guard, and guide him ever! 
May be glory in love's chain, 
Till ite links thy angel sever, 
Ne’er on earth to clasp again.” 


short, reflecting minds will readily perceive the | vantages of civ iliz ition in a way to deepen the 
necessity of our present undertaking in refer- | conviction of its importance continually in the 
ence to the regeneration of Africa. Our limits ; mind of the native. And while he regards any 
prevent us from adding any thing on this point, | change in himselfias w holly out of the question, 
except a single idea. If Africa is to be soon | be is quite ready to adinit the possibility of his 
disenthralled, it must be, in all probability, | child becoming a * white man,” and anxious 
chiefly through the instrumentality of missiona- | to avail himself of the means of making him so. 
ries, who are her own children ‘after the flesh.’ | Hence the extreme anxiety manifested in the 
Colored missionaries must go out from Liberia , vicinity of our settlements for schools. I be- 
to explore the country, to select stations, and lieve that $1,000, judiciously applied to the pur- 
to preach Christ to their benighted brethren, | pose of education among the natives, would, 
"This work, from its very vature, calls for men | with the blessing of God, tell more effectually 
of piety and of education—of energetic and on the ultimate conversion of the people, than 
persevering enterprise in the cause of God— | $20,000 expended in Missionary Operations di- 
men, Whose minds ean estimate the length and | reetly applied. And that Society that shall lead 
breadth of the effort, and are capable of giving | the way in this experiment, will assuredly be 
a right direction to incipient missionary move- the one whose labors will eventually be blessed 
ments. Without a College, such men cannot | in a glorious harvest of souls.” 

be obtained either from the colonists or natives. I concur most heartily in the above. 

A College seems to be an indispensable institu- Jxo. B. Pinney, dale Gov. of Liberia. 
tion in reference to the missionary enterprise, | Princeton, N. J., July 1, 1836. 
as connected with Africa. 3 It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to 


3. Liberia has also important relations to the say, that Lesteem the organization of the Young | 


colored population of the United Slates, both Men’s Colonization Society of New York, a 
tree and enslaved; which relations cannot be |) most important event; and their plan of erect- 
sustained without Education, 'Cheexperiment | ing a literary institution in our American Colo- 
of Colonization is for the race. It aims at af- | nies on the coast of Africa, as a truly wise, and 
fording an asylum for all who are suffering | practicable, as well as noble enterprise. 

from oppression. It aims at rallying the race . Jxo. Brecxinnipee, D. D. 
on the soil of their forefathers, under cireum- We most heartily concur in the above senti- 
stances propitious to their liberty and happi- | ments. 

ness. ‘Those who emigrate ought to feel an Orson Douglass, Gen. Agent and Cor. See. 
assurance that they shall find in Africa the | Y. M. Col. Soc. of Pa.; W.W. Phillips, D. D. 
privileges of learning, and all the endowments Joseph McElroy, D. D., Gardner Spring, D. 
of an enlightened and civilized state of society. | D., Thos. H. Skinner, D. D., Rd. Dunlap 
Liberin ought to hold out. as inducements to) Smith, Pastor of the Sth Presb. Chureh, N.Y. 


emigration and pledges of its benefits, intel- | George Potts, Pastor of Duane street Chureh, 


lectual and moral resources of as high an order | N. Y.; Jno. M. Krebbs, Pastor of the Rutger’s 


as can be created. Without encouragements | street Church, N. Y¥.; J. 8. Spencer, Pastor of 
of this kind, there will always be a backward- | 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

ness to emigrate, on the part of the free colored , 
population; and the masters for the same rea- 


The following is from the Rey. Dr. Bangs, of the 
: Methodist Episcopal Church. 
son, will be prevented trom emancipeting their | To the ¢ brrespondins ee y uf the Vrune 
slaves. Liberia will thus fail to exert its law- | nization Socsety af New York 
ful influences upon the African population in | , Dear Sir,—I need hardly say that | highly 
our owncountry. The accessions to the colony | 2PPreve of the enterprise in which your Socie- 
will be feeble and tardy; and its prospects as } a engaged, namely, the establishinent of a 
the asylum for an oppressed race, will be grad- | COU&#® in Liberia. Should this be earried into 
ually abandoned. | effect, as Pdoubt not it will, it must be a means 
For reasons, such as these, whieh our limits of shedding a light on Africa, not easily extin- 
Will not allow us to enlarge upon, we have re- guished, and whieh, with the superior light ot 
sulved to aid the cause of Education in Africa, the Gospel, will assist in conducting those long 
by founding a College upon its shores. 


Men's ( , 


injured people to glory rd tininiort lity. l 


9. Resolved, That.in the opinion of this Ce 
vention, a good moral eharacter is an in 
pensable qualitication for a ‘Teacher of Sacred 
Music, or for a Chorister, 

10, 2" Resolved, That the editors of periodi- 
rals,would confer a favor on the cause of Sacred 
Musie generally, by eopying the proceedings of 
this Convention iuto their papers. 

Signed, Asa Barr, President. 
Dan. C. Hotmes, 
Levi Winper, 

Boston, Aug. 25, 1336. 
nn EE eee ee: 

NATICK HIGH SCHOGL, 
FAMAUS School will be opened on the first Monday in Oc- 
tober, under the care of Mr. Cuartes Diekson, who 


‘ Secretaries, 


has fortwo years past been teaching a high school tor | 


boys in Braintree. Of the qualifications of Mr. Dickson, 
the following testimonials itis presumed will be sutisfac- 
tory. 

From President Day and Prof. Goodrich, Yale Co/lege. 

Mr. Charles Dickson, a graduate of this College, has sus- 
tained here an exemplary Christian character, and an ele- 
vated rank in’ his class in literary and scientific attain- 
ments, Tt is believed that he is well quatified for the vari- 
ous branches of academical instruction 

From the Rev. John Todd of Northampton. 

Mr. Dickson has been known to me many years, aa a 

Man ot great intellectual and mornl worth Since com- 


pleting his collegiate course, he has been engaged in teach- 


ing, With uncommon and increasing popularity 
From Doct. Chancy Belden, West Sprin field. 

Thave been well sequainted with Mr. Dickson for the 
Inst year, and feel full confidence in recommending him te 
the public, as a young moan of sterling merit, superior in- 
tellectaal attainments, and unblemished moral character. 


Tthink that, besides bigh intellectual worth, Me. D. pos- | 
sessen in an uncommon degree those rare qualifications | Wes 


pecolariy flitting him for a successtal teacher. 


Reference may also be had to Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brain- 


tree, and to the following gentlemen in’ Boston, who lave 
had sons ander Mr. D's care, viz. Dr. Jolin Homans, Mr. 


Charles Henshaw, Samuel Frothugham, Esq Mr. John 
Wetherell, Mr. Johu 1. Brown, Mr. John Stearns, Mr. 


John Gardiner 
The above school is situated near the Rail Road Depot 


in Natick, affording a ready communication with Boston 
aud Worcester, Tt ix hoped thac both by means of tts lo- 
cal advantages and the merits of its Preceptor, the School 


will secore a liberal share of the public patronage 


Chere willbe four terms in the year, of e/even weeks 
each Tuition will be $3.00 per term for the common 


room 


toard may be had in geod tamilies for $1,50 to $2,00 


per week 


Mr. Dickson will take into his ewn family, and ander his 
immediate superintendance, several Loys, trom Boston or 


elsewhere, at 830,00 per term, tor bourd and tuition, 
E. D. Moore, Samcer Fiske, 
(nester Apaus, Joun Bacos, Sd. 
Joun Travis, Joun Kimpane, 
Natick, Aue. 26, 1836. Sw. Committee, 


ASHBY ACADEMY. 


sh branches, and $4,00 tor the langanges and higher 
mathematics, with a small additional tax tor wood and 


| wor 
id 


! the vcipal os 

snilding ‘ ion » reel 

| fronts a 
tached it an acre ol 
of which is tmpre ae a ‘ with f 


beautitul green in the centre of the vi 
to the g 

To persons ur i Ble 
neceesary to sav, tittan healthy, 
village in New Jersey. abo twelve 
| four from the city of Newark, N. J. and 
| from Patterson—ensy rcess in ever 

pOssessing ali the addy tuges necessary lo render 

sirable location tor a Classical School 

Toa person well qualitied 10 conduct such an Institu- 

tion, the present ts an opportunity seldom offered of loca- 
| ting himseli so advautazeaus! 
the twellth day of October next, it will on that day be of- 
| fered at public auction, Sy Measrs. Franklin & Jenkins, at 

their Sales KR n, Noo 15 Broad street. For more particu- 
| lar information as to terms, &c. apply to 
| OLIVER WILLCOX, 
| New-York, July 29, 12 liw No. 114 Nassau street 
‘ 


| Hi not disposed of at private sale previous to Wednesday 


2nd EDITION..JUST PUBLISHED, 
V TAYLAND’S ELEVENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


Abridged and aday ! to the Use of Schools and 
Academies, by the Author, Francis Wayland, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University and Protessor of Moral Philoso- 
rliy. 

Tne publishers respeetfally request the attention 
| Teachers and Schoo! Committees to this valuable wor 
} ithas alrendy been extensive 


} the unqualified approbation of Iw 


f 
tr d, and received 
ha sed ity andit 
is belteved ndasirably caleuluted to exert a Wholesome in- 
fluence on the minds of the voung, aiding them in the for- 
| mation ob correct moral principles 
From the Caristian Witne 
peak that we do know, when we express our high 
estimate of Dr. Wo's 


bility in teaching Moral Plilosoply, 
whether orally, or by the book jtnving listened to hi 
iustroctions im Chis interesting departinent, we can attest 
how lotty are the prise les, how exact and severe the ar- 
gumentation, how appropriate and strong the ilustrations 
which characterize tis system and enforce it on the mind, 
| From the Mercantile Journal 
The work of which this volume ibridgement, is well 
hnewn us ene of the best and complete works on 
Moral Philosopliv extant ntxir way of supersed- 
ing Paley, as a text book in her seminaries, The 
author is well Known as o tthe most profo cholurs 
ofthe age The ab geiment of this work seeins to us ad- 
inirably calculated tor the purpose, and we hope it will he 
extensively applied tothe purposes tur which it Was in- 
ter a. 
om the Dai fl cate. 
It is a work of the highest and purest order « 

It is metaphysics reduced to pracacal common . and 
tude subservient to Christianit Phe original work has 
acquired tor its proteund and plilosoplic author, n large 
| addition to his intellectual repututs wmdthe nabridge- 
ment, Which tw estire/y re-written, compresses the Whele 
aut 


stunce ina duedecime «al i a » Clearly arranged 
ind judiciously adapted ’ " nderstandings. Tt 
would bea valuable addition ls 


! I nthe Christi 





Questions on the Epistle of 
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Travel 
trom the 
R. UUMPHREYs TOU 
Parliamentary Speakers, 
It is just as impassible in G 
- in the United States, to obt 
correct portraiture of dis 
haracters trom the ultra pol 
e day’ The man who acco’ 
* these, is * possessed of e 
eaven,’ is almost sure to t 
he other, as entirely untit to 
e administration of affairs. 
as for many years been a pre 
¢ member of the House of 
‘liant commencement of 
weer, his bigh-church prin 
rong attachment to the settle 
vinted him out to the king at 
‘the country, as aman who 
jstant day, be placed in the f% 
nee to the encroachments 
anch of the legislature. H 
ought into the cabinet, ldo 
was for some time a ve 
licient member of the Wellin 
op. When Lord Melbourn 
vuiously dismissed, about tw 
obert Peet was in Italy. He 
lled by the King, aud pla 
evovernament. Much was e 
lents, his popularity, and hi: 
the management of public a 
cl is familiar to every body 
ted the very first night of 
er one or two more fruit 
on the temper of the Ho 


. wee i we 4 ne . 

So fur as we have been to le t two works “ hi sy h Zz which he “ee 

— . _ ev fane . mts t t ens ¥ ait ' ve . e ) oO Was ol i 
We believe tl > shall ’ . | heartily wish you, therefore, success in this N Academy is to be opened in Ashby, Masa. the second | 0! Dr. Wayland, we must quite ms well s ut toth omimMons, Wi 

e believe that we sha not have lived im} y . ' leased 4 t e stmt ' “ ‘ It iss tle , shar: oy 

; : ; . ’ , ’ : i sage en pene rm “apap Bhar: sac aie ht vd luracter, and -was 

- 8 . truly benevolent ndertak | d Tuesday in September next. A large and commeodi- uitted cha P 

ain, i we succeed in rearing, inthat benighted oie: ; as Gnderta TN, anne hope yeu : : “2 


aye ' the comprehension of youth. The : i ‘hi 
rin: Bh ae 3 : i : ous building has been procured in the centre of the town, mee , supe. - Pee eae iuded by the Whigs them 
land, such a memorial of Christian philanthro- | may realize that patronage from our we thy | and will he ready for the accommodation of the Institution | !lu : Ti Rha che oak S.§ i 


. wo st h it yuld ut as bor «ditable by is temper 

py te dae Seve te Riis Gal. Ge. ohuee of ind philanthropic citizens, whieh your Society atew weeks alter the commencement of the first term hort ' Bie ts tn fore et bowk editable both to his t per ani 

is Wace - hs | so richly deserves. Respectfully and affection-| TH! the building ts completed, the school wil om- | | ' eR YY QUsEtONS fur uw. tle frankly confessed t 
human liberty—by our sympathies for an in- Ra ay : peetlully ane ahecuous | nodated in a large and pleasant ap fe Yh P sedi ~bwivily Se an See ere 5 , ; appoimed., His honest int 
jured and pleading people—by our interest in - a) —., N. Bases. purpose . vy uf ge 5 ee area bgt sutver anil 

Pticape ss jc ’ ane ieee oVeu a : he Trustees have secured the services o t ORCcES- ; pics : : . . . 
the cause of God, and by the mercies whieh He Wis denned bieeadiie min ee ae ee es Ter WILLY, of Andover Theological Seminary, as Teach. |" ahora Wg : : Bae tea chin serve the. British constitutic 
eke : : : has permitted us to enjoy, We are determined | tablishing a enti 9 ’ ape ve me" design ol *" | er, and flatter themselves that he will duly meet the hig ee o rad , ‘ ; ee se 4 : , 1 Mabe ' t secure the rights and p 

Dear Sir,—The Young Men of the city of) to build up the institutions of Liberia, and to Suipeniees Jhon " abe ao We the « oa Of Libe-) expectations of the frends and patrons ef the schoo! * i ie chlo nes 7 paotion; and he had hop 
“ , . . cs : ria, as proposer , ' ‘ a Ses oo struction will t z ’ ; i i i 
New-York, having recently organized them- Rapist In i thing ita ble ssing to the present and tion S Lhe. of N as \ - 4 yt ie a a “ beet Male and Female Academies. tn addition ‘ ‘ sh , om) ome va awed ta God, fia Fale teiah 1 
selves into a Society to aid the great enterprise) furure generations of the children of Ethiopia. i" lit t ‘the ¢ bei hi seullty of haan re ; Pie titan, eile e! wilt Land pus ! \ doottose. Neverthe 

- ag : as . ‘ . 9- 9 nend it to the ivistian liberality of those who ' ’ t be given, with exper ate z rlocksab J i ' 
of African Colonization, have proposed, in re- Newark, June 27, 1836 : b i J i 1h : d : > , 

f Att I ‘i a T.~ Me ft oh . : forget not **to do good and eo sunicate.”’ ' , moiet é Philosoptiy ~ 
liance on divine aid, to commence their ettorts To Mr. R. D. Turner, N. ¥. Dear Sir.— x i Communicate, 
by founding a College, on a broad and perma- 
nent basis, in Lberia, The object of this Cir- he young men of your city have associa- | 





Miscellany. 
CIRCULAR 
OF THE YOUNG MEN’S COLONIZATION SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK. 


College in Liberia. 


5 ‘ ' he t i t “ ties owed to so 
p yweogiven inall the beeches osually taagh 


in our 


te, os Por as he « vuscientic 
hee Sao e% ~ vided into tour Terms of eleven wee sn va aneliletn, Senmeenaai 
Philade » July 7, 1836 er quarter, Price of Beard, ine peri WG 
Wim, White, Bishop of the E : ifr hred& a - = 
ti, VV hiite, Bishop of he Epis. Diocese of trem $1.00 to &1 50 per week 4 
Pennsylvania, William AL MeDowell, J. RB. mens : MSS far B Snee.eF — 


‘ ict iw Le made t 


lof interest and hopet »AL 


spared 
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" “ re wh iretully 
Stenrus, Ne \, ’ rs, and Rev f we , 4 : ‘s i) expression 
A. W. Bu xe, fu tetalt the Trustees rt 

fshby, Aue ORSAMUES TINKER 
York, Recewes D. Turser, N. Bev individuals ean be accommodated wit 


= . t 

’ 
x A 
cunisianees, to any desira 
dertaking in which we have ¢ 
sider as identifying itself! with t intelle 
and moral elevation of Liberia. + ious . a a 
Ways with the cause of Atrican Colonization esth ‘nn ‘ hen th 1.C. Wood 

1. This undertaking is demanded by ¢ 


terests of the Colony. Itis in vain to expect 


art, following days, the mel 
ers, VIZ 
neolu, S. Ba t. » Th Bat 


; a iH ines, shen 9 bw -- or 8 ae bb “eg the D.C Teachers? Seminary and Theoatogicont tnstic 
oO) Prolnes, Plymouth; ©. 1 burston,f itebburg; K.. tute, Plymouth, N, H. 

ite Ise, - interest- Hyde, Framingham; 1.Q. Wetherbee Harvard; FRMIE Fall Term at this Institution will comme 
the Colony will flourish under a system of jog to many millions of our suff i ‘ .R. Trowbridge, Newton; L. Wilder, Lan- | rh f day of Se; 

mnerely Common Is.) Indeed, the schools ney ted tellow men. ours, t N vaster; ‘TD. Bullard, East Medway; S. Crane, “ane efruen weeks: aioe 
themselves cannot be properly maintained w ith. ‘Tino. Pee.ixenvyses, vast Swoushton; A. Howard, Miliord; J. Mere| geeben P Btane, The Teacher's Clase. 
out the aid of a Colley pep hem with - ‘. . Tees nr. sian P . Kendall, Westiiinst - WL. Wie le male ep t ‘ 
teachers, “The terests of education require ee Peer ‘I r. Geo. ¢ asiated by 


; . » aud Miss Mary E. BE 
the immediate erecti {: ge, tant hampton, RP. J 


pe ired aud took their ts i ! el will t averaged upou the sche . 
jw. GEO. A. WILLARD, Princtpa \ 
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or 
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st tember ext 





character will be exsentially serve 
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: nyersol Cornelius yi ‘ iialea ah; ; . orator, all the advantages of 
and respectfully to solicit your co-operation. ‘opittous that they should have directed their Inger vornelius C. Cuyler, Geo, W. Be- ena. tks ea : 
“oO nieat Wy ' sarap el shi Prats and Hymns: W raceful delivery. He rises v 
necessities of the colored race. Governor Pine trom the want of such anagency. ‘he friends AH counnunications in relation to the Lihe- ' ! ’ ey 
; “ni 4 : at the oflice of the Colonizatio elet , 
roy and Buchanan, and indeed all who have to spread the light of religion over the destitute oe e of the Colonization Society, New pects himselt. His tones wh 
: g oe made | the ib atic ‘ revising Ame 
; u Which the ravs will A —_ 
, ie Yd 
| conta aajtist t P et, and his inflections were 
lege. where the higher brat > “dea rc them i ilor lve pl Wi , 
. s ns til onan subject of the new bill. But 
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} | holy GOULD. KI ‘I rc Dante es i BSiv Robert Peel possesses, ns 
cular is to Invite your attention to this sulyeect, rin her behalf. And espe cially is it : DP, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 5 
"he ph ~~ + -— : anly countenance 
r . oan . . | thune, biliot Cresson, Peter S Ju Pone ovement of the pupils rn : an , = open, Pay ’ 
We believe that the time bas ftuily arrived, ‘rhto the subject of education at our Af- "Yr ng arn my Pete . Du Ponceau, y THE CHRISTIAN PSALMIST rect taste, a highly cultivated 
when a College isdemanded by the most urgent) ricau colonies. ‘Phis cause labors and sutlers erry - h 
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ney, Governor Skinner, Messrs. Finley, MeBl-) of Colonization hope, by the blessing of God, . lege, must be addressed to the subseriber ation, as one who respects 
: > : ; 2 sd s « a % Pai , ‘ 
Visited Liberia, unite in ads ising the immed te e regions of a dark continent, "They regard tl ar] Qnaed te the Gonlly af the Tearker én “eee ‘ ox and Heby’s Her al of re deep and mellow, aad une 
prosecution of our enterprise. No syst i lies as points fro , , a, i ts or have been | PEMIE BAPTISTS IN AMERICA. a4 sive. His cauaciation was o 
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: i ine: i : ; > : hands, | caine to the conclusic 
of a reckless fainaticisin. Bisp cially bas the lege there for instruction East Bridvewater: ‘ : oxic + eg b 1 ay a. eax 95 te t 1 ‘ . ve t ‘ an W months in the country, that 
African race been litherto subject to the seten- ot literature and science. such au itstitution ) . Bast bridge: BE. H per week F ~ . . 9 y Peter can rs xf nip +6 Bam Ayal ; : I the most popular statesinan 
deucies; aud especially doo thi y require the founded and maintained on broad and gene- . . F. Miller, Ro Tu geste Eng sien, : e * LM y , with the NW higs, as a body; 
safeguard and balauce of a good system of edu- rous principles, | consider as worthy of exten- | ; ; - Geo. Ho id. Popsticld, Mass, , tudien, ‘ * eded f Jer ; CRED POETRY t ultra Tories; but with the mo! 
cation. sive and liberal patronage, and sincerely hope J. Hutel Millosd: BF. Husleton. Chea. ‘ Reet Pe “ \ ‘ Pe) “yg shit ant reason: le portion of the 
The agricullural, mechanical and commercial it will meet with the same. ve, Somersworth; S. 1. Gordon. a ; - y~ " SHATTUCK & ‘ ! ¢ Book WEBSTER'S RIPLI the stands foremost among t 
interests of Liberia also need the stimulus of Bexsasin T. Onperponk, rtsmouth; B. B. Thompson, Des ld: J.C ' ! ietior itu » the g : ; 3 Seine es, and that all eyes are tixed | 
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, especially i the tend to 


waste. ‘The mechanical interests of the eolouy 
are in the same unproulsing condition; al- 
though the eagerness of the waives tor the pro- 
duets of manufacturing s\ill, would naturally 


a college, or seminary of bigh literary charac- 
ter, on the coast of Aftiea, and perhaps a no- 
bler obyje cLeannot occupy their attention. ‘This 
event may be regarded as highly auspicious, 
hot only as it relates to the colored race on both 


Win. Ross, New Brunswick: New Jerse y. 
L. P. Lincoln, Harttord, Connecticut. 


J. A. Paddock, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
S. R. Bacon, New York. 


Esq 6w July 29 


PEPPERELL ACADEMY, 


PRUE Fall Term will commence on Wednesday the 7th 
day of September, at s continue Il weeke Tui- 
tion £5.50 per quarter—81 00 ina tron for French Sev- 


ny of the Whigs themselves, 
how, from the opportunities 
them express their opinions. 
ito be a true triend to the cour 
afraid of his chureh and state 
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Rave invited an attention to this branch of in- 1 l | The meeting was organized by the choice of eral lads enn be accommodated with board in the tamily of ‘ ‘ ‘ are of Catholic encroachmen 
. . ‘ “4 ‘nits ut relat = PoOWwnh Coun ‘ ¢ : PP ’ here the I) be his constan 7 t sun t ’ ‘ N llinhove ip 
dustry. As to commerce, too, the Liberians Pieter er “a The i ihat tl eclenaees | nat eel Col. Asa Barr, as President, and Danie C,) Me Principal, where re a ae te + iy s sand Private Tnstene t 1 wee ie woune me rms 
seem to remain content with iu little, pe tty traf- ry “ain rant e. if ] ' : ! ‘ bp n * i ’ i HoLMES and Lev i W ILDER, as Secretaries, i | ISTER'S IMPROVED v the , ol ace ’ Without bringin 
fic with the natives, when the y night carry on) #8 Xtou for the te sist Sar HN Wwerare of . = — hic by a vote of the Convention, the Professors Arcade High School for Young Ladies, | * : teach a staunch ‘Tory cabinet; ane 

A commercial intercourse with nations, Al} ™a8—nor the patriot for the interests of his 


‘ ; < of the Boston Academy of Music were invited Joy’s Buildings, Boston. totes oe: ¢emlerti a aie plan’ @ an ear eek be caeek : ' : mt, even the moderate Whi 
this is the natural result of the inactivity of a  COUMtty—nor the Christian for the still weigh- a itary y and eatecabhe ; 


comparatively ignorant community. Liberia 
has done as much as.n ty, more than could have 
been expected, under the circumstances. But 
let the Colony receive the enlightenine, « «pond 
ing, quickening tafluence of education; let it 
be aroused to effort and enterprise, and its 
name will soon be known among the nations of 
the earth. It is capable, unquestionably, of ri- 
valling in its productions, the cotton and sugar 


tier destinies of the church, while they leave, 
on the stage, a generation of youth employe d 
in the prosecution of a scheme thus patriotic 


During the Convention, several important 
questions were discussed, and the following 
Resolutions ad pote A. 

1. Resolved, ‘That the introduction and ap- 
plication of the Pestalozzian System of teach- 
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